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AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Bridgeport \e/ Connecticut 


Largest Manufacturers of 


Railroad Chains in the World 


Electric Welded, Weldless, 
Fire Welded 


All Sizes—All Types—aAll Finishes 





The unquestionable strength 
of ACCO Chains for railroads 
comes only from expert knowl- 
edge and long experience in 
chain making that is built right 
into them and built into them 
right. 


The workers who make up 
the ACCO Family know they 


are doing more than making 


commodities merely to be sold. 
They know it is their work 
which makes possible the safe 
operation of thousands of rail- 
road trains. 


This gives the work of the 
ACCO Family honorable and 
distinctive responsibility which 
is reflected in every link of 


ACCO Chains. 








Perhaps you have a chain problem to solve. The ACCO Engineering 
Department which confines all its efforts to studying the wants of ACCO 
customers, is at your service. 


Bar Iron to Meet all Railroad Chain Specifications 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
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Director General Hines has issued a statement appealing to 
railway employees to give him their energetic co-operation in 
trying to operate the railways more 


Mr. Hines’ economically. It will be interesting to 
Appeal see whether Mr. Hines’ appeal has any 
to Labor perceptible effect. Railway labor -has 


received advances in its wages and con- 
cessions affecting its conditions of work since government 
control was adopted which are costifig approximately a bil- 
lion dollars a year. The government is incurring a deficit in 
operating the railways which is running at the rate of about 
three-quarters of a billion a year. If cordial and energetic 
co-operation could be brought about between railway man- 
agers and employees in devising and carrying out efficiency 
methods, probably a large part if not practically all of this 
deficit could be wiped out without any increase in the hours 
of work or a reduction of the wages of a single railway em- 
ployee. The result would necessarily be a large reduction in 
the number of employees, because wages are so large a part 
of total railway expenses that without increases in efficiency 
having the direct effect of reducing the number of men em- 
ployed, no large economies can be effected. It has seldom 
been possible on any individual railway and never possible 
on the railways as a whole to secure the good understanding 
and co-operation between the managements and the men neces- 
sary to obtain the greatest efficiency and economy. Thus 
far it has proved even more impracticable to secure this co- 
operation under government operation. Frankness requires 
us to express some skepticism as to whether Mr. Hines’ ap- 
peal will do any good. The duty of railway employees, in 
view of the vast increases in wages they have received, is 
plain, but, unfortunately, the supposed. rights of railway em- 
ployees occupy a larger place in their thoughts than their 
duty. In this respect, of course, they are merely human; 
most people think and talk a great deal more about their 
rights than about their duties. As long, however, as both 
employees and employers in the various lines of industry con- 
stantly subordinate consideration of their duties to consid- 
eration of their rights, the difficulties in the way of securing 
the increases in industrial efficiency which are needed to fur- 
ther the best interests of all, will not be removed. 


A syndicate of American bankers, headed by the National 
City Company of New York, have arranged to sell in this 
—_- country $25,000,000 of Swedish Gov- 

Sweden Bidding e:nment twenty-year six per cent bonds. 
In Our The offering price of these bonds is 
Markets 9914, which is approximately the 
Same price at which the Norwegian 
Government six per cent bonds, sold in this country some 
time ago, are now dealt in on the open market. The Swedish 
loan is particularly interesting for a number of reasons. In 
the first place, prior to the war, Sweden bought railroad sup- 
plies both from Germany and from Great Britain, and was, 
moreover, a fairly large manufacturer of machinery and 
tools herself. The proceeds of the present loan are, presum- 
ably, to be used in the purchase of machinery and tools, tex- 
tiles, and possibly some other goods in this country. It is 


understood that the machinery and tools include some rail- 
road supplies. 


Another interesting point about the loan is 
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the indication which it gives of the change that has taken 
place since the signing of the armistice and the lifting of the 
restrictions on foreign exchange. At one time in 1917, a 
Swedish krona was worth a little over forty-seven cents in 
New York. The parity of American and Swedish money 
makes the krona worth a little over twenty-six cents. At 
present, the krona is selling in New York at about twenty-six 
cents, and before the offering of the loan, was selling at 
about twenty-five cents. In the four months ended April 30, 
1919, exports from the United States to Sweden amounted 
to over $38,000,000, while our imports from Sweden were 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000: The large premium at 
which kronars were selling in this country in 1917 and 1918, 
was due, not to an excess of Swedish imports into the United 
States over United States exports to Sweden, but to the fact 
that England and other of our allies were importing heavily 
from Sweden and settlement for these transactions was being 
made through New York at a time when the exchange rate 
of the pound sterling in New York was “pegged,” that is, 
fixed arbitrarily. The large premium on the krona in New 
York was the reflection of the relations between our allies and 
the Scandinavian countries, and even during the war, 
Sweden was an importer from the United States rather than 
an exporter to this country. The ability and willingness of 
this country to place credit at the disposal of Sweden marks 
a definite stage in the progress of gaining a market for 
American goods in that country. 


Mr. Borland’s report on the Fort Washington collision of 
January 13, noticed on another page, brings out the fact 
that there were failures at five points; 


The nothing new or surprising, perhaps, yet 
Fort Washington a fact to be noted, lest we concentrate 
Collision too fully on the main point, the mistake 


or neglect of the engineman. The 
second point is the failure of the monitorship of the fireman. 
This weakness is so nearly universal that there is, perhaps, 
no occasion for discussing it; though in this case the fact that 
the engineman and the fireman were in separate cabs adds 
significance to the point. The third point is the engineman’s 
defective record. It is not for a distant critic to say that a 
better man should have been on this engine; circumstances 
may have afforded various reasons for having this man 
there; but the fact remains that when a superintendent sets 
out to have his best trains manned by the best men he has 
undertaken to sustain his road’s reputation at a vital point, 
and is bound to give reasons for any condition lower than 
perfection. The fourth failure was in the weakness of the 
brake power. This cannot be called a major feature, for 
all space-interval and flagging rules provide for a margin 
of safety; but this was one point in the aggregate of reasons 
why the railroad, in this case, did not reach 100 per cent 
safety and save the fourteen lives. The fifth point was the 
negligence of the flagman. It is no different from a hun- 
dred other cases, except that the evidence in this case is 
peculiarly strong, clear and understandable. On this point 
Commissioner McChord has given us a two-page excursus 
(which we print following the notice of the official report) 
which operating officers may do well to paste in their scrap- 
books. He does not present any facts that they did not 
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know before, but his Bureau of Safety has given him a tell- 
ing array of citations, which give “body” to his dissertation 
and which will be useful to refresh one’s memory when go- 
ing to the confessional or in any quiet night season. If any 
reader is so busy as to be deterred by the length of this essay 
on flagging he will do well to turn to the fourth paragraph 
from the end, about “the human tendency toward minimum 
effort”—toward what some people call laziness. 


Nine investment bankers out of ten will tell you that when 
it comes to investments, the American people have no imagin- 


ation. In Indiana one of the standard 
Investment investments is gravel road bonds. 
in Foreign Why? Not because it is a particularly 
Securities sound investment, but because the in- 


vestor can go out and see his security, 
or at least a gravel road similar to the one which his invest- 
ment will help to pay for. If the American public is really 
devoid of imagination in regard to investments, the task of 
establishing a great American export business is nearly hope- 
less. The United States Investor, in a recent issue, tells 
of a contract which France is to place in this country for 
100,000 cattle which we secured in competition with the 
Argentine, simply because this country was able to finance 
the purchase; in other words, extend credit to France, whereas 
the Argentine was not able to do so. American bankers, ex- 
cept a very few, know nothing about foreign investments. 
The few, however, who are working on this problem of fi- 
nancing American exports have at their command the re- 
sources of some of the largest financial institutions in the 
United States. It ought to be possible for these bankers to 
arouse the imagination of the general public. Recently there 
have been two very interesting advertising campaigns car- 
ried on in the East, based on the expectation of arousing the 
romar:tic imaginat‘on of comparatively wealthy people. One 
was a series of advertisements illustrating the various phases 
of pearl fishing. The other was a campaign carried on by a 
firm‘ selling furs, the advertisements illustrating the life of 
the fur trapper in the far north. Englishmen with tieir sup- 
posedly less imaginative perception will buy shares in a dia- 
mond mine in South Africa, a rubber plantation in Brazil, 
and an oil well in Mexico. Would it not be worth while for 
the banking interests which are forming great combinations 
to aid American exporters to make an attempt through a cam- 
paign of advertising, to help the American people visualize 
the romance of foreign investment? 


One more evidence that, in many of our everyday affairs, 
war conditions have passed, is found in the renewal of com- 
plaints of the whistle nuisance. The 


Abuse of problem of making all enginemen 
the Locomotive reasonably careful in the prevention of 
Whistle noise—whether by whistles, or bells, or 


pop valves or by just plain banging of 
cars—is one small burden from which the careful superin- 
tendent is never free; but for the past year or two people who 
rightfully might complain have held their peace. The fol- 
lowing press despatch from Macon, Georgia, serves as a 
reminder that the problem is still a live one: 


Macon, Ga.—Being an alderman in the city of Macon at the present 
time, lacks a whole lot of being the sinecure it is imagined. People 
living in the vicinity of the various railroad lines have combined to stop the 


blowing of whistles during the night. The matter comes before the city 
council regularly each week, but so far, the kickers have failed to get 
results. Petitions failing to have their effect, new tactics have been 
adopted, and now each night the aldermen are roused from their slum- 
bers in the dead of night by telephone, some stranger calmly informing 
the alderman that “the whistles are blowing.” 


The despatch may be somewhat colored, but its elements 
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are true to life. This note is not being written with the idea 
of reforming all of the enginemen, or even of telling them 
their duty; but to cite a praiseworthy rule on the noise 
nuisance, that of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which is printed 
in another column. To make the practice as praiseworthy 
as the rule, however, it is necessary to pay constant attention 
to those clauses which we have printed in italics. All of the 
principal roads have a rule on this subject; how many 
trainmasters find themselves able successfully to enforce those 
italicized features? Rule 468 seems to refer to noises which 
are considered objectionable, not by the railroad, but by 
the citizens, those of reasonable minds and those of the other 
kind. Mr. Statler, the hotel-keeper, professes to be able 
always to admit that complainers are right; can it be done 
in this matter? How long does it take to teach the average 
engineman to use the whistle “judiciously”? What percent- 
tage of the whistle signals on your road are no louder and 
not a second longer than is actually necessary ? 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Adequate Railway Revenues 


i THAT THE RAILWAYS are to be returned to pri- 

vate operation, the heart of the railroad problem is 
the question of how the companies are to be assured net 
operating income adequate, first, to enable them to pay 
returns on their outstanding obligations and refund them as 
they become due, and second, to raise sufficient new capital 
to improve and enlarge their facilities enough to handle the 
commerce of the country. 

The new legislation may work fairly successfully, though 
defective in other respects, if it deals clearly, wisely and ef- 
fectively with this question. However perfect it may be in 
other respects, if it does not deal clearly, wisely and effec- 
tively with this question, it will be a failure, because under 
it private operation will be a failure. 

Before government operation was adopted regulation had 
proved a failure because it had denied to the railways the 
opportunity to earn adequate returns. This is denied in 
some quarters. It is denied in a recent public statement by 
Commissioner McChord of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. He points out that net operating income in the three 
years 1915-1917, which immediately preceded the adoption 
of government control, was the largest in amount ever 
earned in three consecutive years. This proves nothing as 
to the wisdom and success of the old policy of regulation. 

The most pertinent and convincing evidence regarding the 
success or failure of the old policy of regulation, is afforded 
by the facts as to the tendency of railway development under 
it. Before the state legislatures and commissions and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission began to make reductions and 
prevent advances in rates regardless of advancing operating 
costs, the mileage of new railways built in the country an- 
nually was about 5,000 miles. Since 1907 new construction 
has never equalled 5,000 miles in any year, and in the last 
three years before the United States entered the war, it was 
only 3,563 miles, an average of less than 1,200 miles a year. 
There were corresponding declines in the other facilities pro- 
vided. 

This downward tendency of the provision of new fa- 
cilities was of course reflected in the statistics regarding new 
investment. The investment made in road and equipment in 
1910 was $778,000,000 and in 1911 $808,000,000. In 1911 
the Interstate Commerce Commission rendered its decision in 
the first rate advance case, refusing to grant the carriers the 
advances for which they asked. In the next year—1912— 


the investment made was $680,000,000; in 1913, $478,000,- 
000; in 1914, $584,000,000; in 1915, $311,000,000 and in 
In every year from 1911 to 1916, ex- 


1916, $268,000,000. 
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cept 1914, there was a decline in investment; and in 1916 
the investment made was less than one-third what it was 
five years before. 
\hy was there this decline in investment? ‘The average 
per: entage of net operating income on cost of road and equip- 
ment earned in each year from 1910 to 1915, inclusive, as re- 
ported by the Commission, was as follows: 1910, 5.73 per 
cent; 1911, 4.87 per cent; 1912, 4.62 per cent; 1913, 5.12 
per cent; 1914, 4.19 per cent; 1915, 4.09 per cent. The av- 
erage return in the five years ending with 1905, according 
to the Commission, was 4.97 per cent; in the five years end- 
ing with 1910, 5.41 per cent; and in the five years ending 
with 1915, 4.56 per cent. The percentage of return earned in 
1915 was the smallest in any year since 1899. The tendency 
of net operating income under government regulation down to 
and including the fiscal year ended on June 30, 1915, ex- 
plains the decline of investment. 

But, it is said, in the three years 1915-17 the railways 
earned the largest operating income they ever earned in any 
three years. What was that due to? In the fall of 1915 the 
railways began to feel the effects of the tremendous increase 
of industrial activity in this country which had been caused 
by the war in Europe, and in the year ended on June 30, 
1916, there was an increase of 24 per cent in freight traffic, 
and of 21 per cent in freight earnings. No such increases in 
volume of traffic and in earnings ever occurred before, or 
probably ever will again. The traffic and earnings in the 
calendar year 1916 were larger still. In the calendar year 
1917, they showed a still further increase, although because 
of large increases in expenses there was a decline in net op- 
erating income. 

The foregoing facts show that under ordinary business 
conditions in the United States in the five years up to and 
including the fiscal year 1915 the policy of regulation fol- 
lowed resulted in a steady decline of the percentage of in- 

“come earned by the railways. This crippled the companies 
in raising new capital. Then suddenly, owing to abnormal 
conditions created by the war, there was a tremendous in- 
crease in traffic and earnings, and in consequence a large in- 
crease in net operating income. The policy of regulation had 
nothing to do with this increase in traffic, or the large in- 
crease in operating income which it caused. If normal con- 
ditions had continued the percentage earned probably would 
have continued to decline. 

Railways officers and investors know this. T herefore rail- 
way men and investors judge of the effects which the old 
policy of regulation would produce in future, not by the ab- 
normal results caused by abnormal conditions in 1916 and 
1917, but by the normal results produced by normal con- 
ditions and regulation in the years preceding 1916. They 
know that just before this abnormal increase in traffic came, 
more miles of railways were in the hands of receivers than 
ever before. They know this affords a better measure than 
the earnings of 1916 and 1917 of the fairness and wisdom of 
the old policy of regulation. 

But this is not the whole story. The enormous increase of 
business came so quickly that for a time it was impossible for 
the increase in railway expenses to keep up with it. But in 
1917 the expenses again began to grow faster than the earn- 
ings. This was especially true as to the railways in eastern 
territory. They asked for an advance of 15 per cent in 
freight rates early in 1917, but were given only half of it. 
Finally in December, 1917, when it had become clear that 
a large advance in rates would be necessary if increased ex- 
penses were to be offset, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
side-stepped the acute problem presented by sending a special 
report to Congress in which it said, in effect, that it could 
not grant the advance in rates which were needed to keep the 
railway companies solvent. Within a month government 
control was adopted. A few weeks afterward the Commis- 

sion granted another advance of about 72 per cent in the 
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freight rates of the eastern railways; and before we had had 
six months of government control freight rates throughout the 
country were still further advanced 25 per cent, and passen- 
ger rates 50 per cent. 

To one who knows this record it is futile to say that the 
railway companies need have no fear of future regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. They have the best 
of grounds for fearing any legislation which would leave al- 
most entirely in the hands of the state commissions and the 
Interstate Commission the determination of what measure 
shall be applied in deciding what the railways shall be al- 
lowed to earn. 

There are available certain other methods which may be 
adopted. Congress may fix by law the percentage of re- 
turn the railways shall be allowed to earn, and on what basis. 
It may specifically instruct the Commission to so fix rates as 
to make net operating income sufficient to enable the rail- 
ways adequately to develop their facilities. It may delegate 
the determination of what return they shall be allowed to 
earn to some other governmental body. The Esch-Pomerene 
bill is fatally defective because it leaves the determination of 
this question to the Commission without in any way indi- 
cating that rates, as a matter of public policy, must be made 
adequate. 


Are the Roads Being Over-Maintained? 


HE RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION appears to have suddenly 

become obsessed with the fear that it is over-maintain- 
ing the railways and that heroic measures must be adopted 
to prevent this. An order was issued by the Director Gen- 
eral on May 27, instructing Federal managers to so hold. 
down maintenance of way expenditures that the ratio of 
these expenditures to the operating revenues for June would 
not exceed the average yearly ratio during the three-year 
test period. This drastic order must have presupposed that 
the ratio of maintenance expenditures to operating revenues 
during the test period is a fair measure of what present ex- 
penditures should be. Any such assumption would be 
grossly erroneous. That the Railroad Administration has 
since realized this is indicated by the fact that the order 
has since been annulled, at least for June. 

The obligation of the government to the railway com- 
panies with respect to the maintenance of their properties is 
set forth in the standard contract, by the terms of which 
the director general is required so to maintain each prop- 
erty that it will be “returned to the companies at the end 
of Federal control in substantially as good repair as it was 
on January 1, 1917,” provided that an annual expenditure 
for such purpose equal to that of the test period, equated for 
changes in costs of labor and materials, shall be considered 
as full compliance with this obligation. The fear of the 
Railroad Administration that the government will exceed 
its obligation in this respect is in direct contrast with the 
anxiety on the part of most railway men that the govern- 
ment will leave them with a large accumulation of deferred 
maintenance at the termination of the period of federal con- 
trol, settlement for which will be made only after extended 
controversy, if at all. 

According to the figures on which this order was based, 
maintenance of way expenditures consumed 15.3 per cent 
of the operating revenues for the first three months of 1919, 
as compared with 11.1 per cent for the same months of the 
test period, and 12 per cent for the entire test period. Rather 
than indicating excessive maintenance, these figures reflect 
the radical changes in conditions during the last four years 
which make these ratios valueless for comparative purposes. 
All costs of operation have risen greatly during this interval, 
those for the first three months of 1919 being 85 per cent 
greater than for the same period of 1916, while earnings 
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increased only 38 per cent. It is this failure of earnings 
to keep pace with expenditures that has brought the operat- 
ing ratio up to 91.5 per cent, as compared with 72.4 per 
cent three years ago, and has reduced the operating income 
from $214,000,000 in the first quarter of 1916 to $45,977,752 
in 1919. No further data should be necessary to demon- 
strate the undesirability of attempting to apply pre-war re- 
lations between earnings and any part of expenses to present 
conditions. With the ratio of all operating expenses to 
earnings increased from about 70 per cent in the test period 
to over 90 per cent at present, to suggest that one large item 
of expense shall be made to bear the same ratio to earnings 
that it did in the test period borders on the absurd. 

The director general stated in his order that the ratio for 
the calendar year 1918 was 13.3 per cent, as compared with 
12 per cent for the test period, thus intimating that the 
roads were over-maintained during 1918. That this is 
purely a paper comparison which is not supported by the 
physical facts is best indicated by a comparison of the tie 
and rail renewals of last year, with those of the test period, 
these being the only two materials the 1918 replacements of 
which have been tabulated and made public. The rail re- 
newals failed by 250,000 tons, or approximately 20 per cent, 
to reach the test period average of 1,350,000 tons, while tie 
renewals failed by 17,000,000, or 18 per cent, to meet the 
test period standard. Other important units of maintenance 
renewals are equally in arrears. It is therefore difficult to 
see how the Raiload Administration can justify its apparent 
position that the roads are being over-maintained. 

The order was also ill-advised because it applied alike to 
the road which started its work early and had a large part 
of its season’s program completed and to the road which was 
only starting. It was issued at a time when the best progress 
could be made and before the call of the harvest field de- 
pleted the forces. Its drastic nature is indicated by the fact 
that it would have required the laying off of as many as 
three to four thousand men on each of several Middle- 
Western roads. 

It is unfortunate that the order was issued, and it is to 
be hoped it will not be renewed since maintenance of way 
expenditures should be determined by physical needs and 
facts and not by statistical ratios which are meaningless 
unless considered with reference to physical facts. 


New Books 


Efficient Railway Operation. By Henry S. Haines. 709 pages. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


It is peculiarly difficult to get a true perspective in dis- 
cussing the efficiency of American railroad methods. Louis 
D. Brandeis, when he was counsel for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, raised a widespread but rather super- 
ficial discussion of the railroad question by asserting that a 
million dollars a day was being lost through inefficiency in 
railroad operation. A traveler who meets with a discourte- 
ous ticket seller or a grumpy conductor makes a mental com- 
parison between the railroad business and the hotel business, 
forgetting that it is ten times easier to change a hotel clerk 
or to correct his errors, than in the case of a conductor. A 
shipper whose freight goes astray, possibly because of poor 
marking, compares the efficiency of the railroads to that of 
the large drygoods company and gives the railroad a very 
low rating. But these are unweighed averages, all of 
them. A careful and scientific investigation into the efficiency 
of American railroads has seldom been made even on a lim- 
ited scale. 

Government operation of railroads has afforded a helpful 
contrast by which the general public has been able to judge 
of the efficiency of railroad operation in America, at least 
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in many of its aspects, under private operation. Colon 
Haines, however, studies the question from the point o 
view of the scientific student. He examines the factor: 
which go to make up the business of transportation by rail 
road; he examines these in the light of history, in the ligh: 
of comparisons with other countries and with other busi- 
nesses and from the ideal standpoint—that is, in the light 
of what could be hoped for in the solution of the problems 
that they present. The work is undertaken in a strictly 
critical spirit; but at the same time it is the spirit of a 
friend, not an outsider, for the author has a full knowledge 
of the problems involved. . 

Colonel Haines is a veteran of the veterans, having 
served in both the mechanical and the engineering depart- 
ments away back before the civil war. He was superintend- 
ent of the Charleston & Savannah through that war, and 
was the chief operating officer of the Plant System for 15 
years ending with 1895. He had a wide acquaintance, and 
was president of the American Railway Association for nine 
years, 1887-96. This practical experience is reflected 
throughout the book in a wealth of detail, sometimes con- 
tained in the text itself; sometimes in the invaluable ap- 
pendices. From this point of view the book may be re- 
garded as both a text book and a reference work of in- 
calculable value to railroad men. It would be hard to 
say whether the ambitious train master or the general man- 
ager would gain most from its possession and study. To 
the younger men it answers, for the period which it covers, 
as a very useful historical sketch. 

The scope of the book is very broad. After a brief but 
fascinating history of transportation from the dawn of his- 
tory, the author describes in some detail the modern develop- 
ments of motive power, of rolling stock, of substructure 
and superstructure of roadway, traffic, transportation and 
what he calls operation. By traffic, Colonel Haines means 
service, which includes safety, speed, car supply, etc. 
“Transportation” is self-explanatory, but by operation he 
means real control of operation, including both transporta- 
tion and what he calls traffic. 

The chapters on operation are possibly the most interest- 
ing in the book. They will be appreciated by the general 
reader as well as by railroad men. After all, it would be use- 
less to show that American engineering skill and American 
ingenuity had devised the best tools for transportation of 
which we have any knowledge, if it could not be shown also 
that American genius for organization had so utilized these 
tools as to get from them a large measure of their potential 
efficiency. In this chapter on operation, Colonel Haines 
critically examines American railroad organization and the 
methods used for control of the organization, and sums up 
his conclusions in this regard as follows: 

“The exercise of executive control of a high order re- 
quires a combination of knowledge and experience with 
natural ability, a sense of justice and honesty of purpose. 
These qualifications have been eminently conspicuous in the 
men who have brought our railroad system into the state of 
efficiency by which our national resources have been marvel- 
ously developed and our prosperity augmented; and, fur- 
thermore, by which railway operation elsewhere has largely 
profited. It is not to be expected of our railroad manage- 
ments that they have attained the highest possible stage of 
efficiency, nor is this claimed for them, for the field for in- 
vestigation in railway operation is continually broadening, 
as in other fields for research. General practice will always 
lag behind the pioneers in every art. In this respect, it will 
be difficult to prove that our railway managements compare 
unfavorably with those in other countries or with the direct- 
ors in other fields of production or distribution at home or 
abroad.” 

So broad is the scope of the book that it is out of the 
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question to discuss any but a very few of the points which 
the author covers. There are many points on which prac- 
tical railroad men, as well as other competent critics in the 
ro'lroad field might disagree with the author. For in- 
st.nce, while most railroad men would agree that questions 
oi policy should be left to the board of directors, how far 
this should apply in regard to “terms and conditions of em- 
ployment” is a question about which there is no settled 
agreement. Colonel Haines would relieve operating officers 
entirely of such matters; but our Central Railroad Adminis- 
tration at Washington, which undertook to relieve the fed- 
eral managers entirely of just this responsibility has not yet 
demonstrated its success. Whether many American boards 
of directors are able, ready and willing to do any better 
may be seriously questioned. 

It is a rare thing to find a practical man who can write 
really well about the art, profession or business in which 
he has proved himself an expert. This rare combination, 
however, is found in the author of “Efficient Railway Opera- 
tion.”” The writing is both polished and scholarly. It 
shows no signs of old age. It has a leisurely tone that is 
quite unusual in present-day writing on technical and pro- 
fessional subjects. ‘The book, however, is not technical, 
except, of course, in the statistical tables in the appendices. 
Any well-educated layman can understand and appreciate 
the discussion not only of the history of the development of 
the railroads but of the operation of the roads and the engi- 
neering features which have gone to make this development 
possible. The book is, therefore, thoroughly well worth 
reading consecutively. 

It is also a valuable reference work. ‘The index is com- 
prehensive and very carefully made. This is said with a 
full knowledge of how extremely rare it is to find a com- 
prehensive index for even a short treatise. 

A bibliography, so-called, is included, but apparently 
what is meant is a list of books which the author consulted, 
for certainly no attempt is made to give a complete list of 
even the most important books that have been published in 
the last 10 or 15 years on railroad subjects. 

Colonel Haines has spent on this work a period of three 
or four years which, at his age, he might have claimed as a 
well earned leisure; but the literary and historical work- 
shop seems to be his natural element—and this is a condi- 
tion for the existence of which all students of railroad his- 
tory will have occasion to be grateful. To foreign readers 
the book may be of somewhat less absorbing interest than to 
the American, because of its wealth of details which they 
will perhaps be likely to skip over; but in no other place 
can they find such a rich collection of facts combined with 
lucid and rational comment. 

The book is not free from errors; in such an extensive 
and laborious undertaking no author could expect to attain 
perfection except by referring every chapter to a committee 
of specialists. The development of the electric train staff 
is credited (page 393) to the General Electric Company in- 
stead of to Tyer, Thompson and the engineers of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company. A foot note on page 394 gives 
the erroneous impression that yellow is the night color indi- 
cation (in fixed signals) for “proceed” on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The distance from New York to Chicago, over 
the Pennsylvania Lines (page 588) is given as 870 miles, 
some 36 miles less than is shown in the time-tables. How- 
ever, these errors are but as the small dust of the bal- 
ance in a great mass of facts in which the reader gains 
interesting information on every page. ° 

It is hard to conceive of anyone reading Colonel Haines’ 
book with an open mind and a clear understanding who can 
fail to agree with the author that in this field of railroad 
operation Americans have made a brilliant record of ef- 

eficiency; that American railway operation is in the highest 
degree efficient operation. 
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Letters to the Editor 


SOUAPUUNENTLUSETNAEE NEEL 





The Selection of Local Officers 


Fort Wortn, Tex. 
To THE EpIToR: 


Since government contro] of railways became effective 
there have been many statements in the press about the lack 
of discipline, non-observance of rules and general ineffi- 
ciency of railroad men, especially in train, engine and shop 
service. The truth of most of these allegations is evident 
to all who are not entirely blind to plain facts. 

The writer recently re-read an article by E. H. Heath, 
published in the Railway Age of November 16, 1917. The 
author is a very close observer and a good judge of human 
nature, and he hits the “bull’s-eye” in almost every para- 
graph. The general manager of today is rather dull of 
comprehension if he is not studying evident facts and their 
causes. Mr. Heath points out the principal reason for un- 
rest and loose discipline, but his statement should be am- 
plified by the following addition: “Some local officials vie 
with each other to find ways and means to violate the con- 
tracts that exist between the brotherhoods and the railroads.” 

There has been a great change in railroading in the past 
10 years and local officials who would have been a success 
15 years ago may be failures today. 

My early training began under a superintendent who had 
served in the ranks as a civil engineer and he fairly had 
the itch to learn the practical side of train movement as 
well as all other branches that go to make transportation 
successful. This man climbed from the position of super- 
intendent of a subdivision to general manager of the great- 
est railroad in the country, and this was done by the force 
of his ability in about seven years. The next best superin- 
tendent I worked for was in the West and he was taken 
from the freight department. If all the other local officials 
I have worked for in the past 30 years were put into these 
two men’s shoes, they would rattle like peas in a gourd. 

Chief clerks generally make better local officers than de- 
spatchers for the simple reason that they are better “mixers” 
and are in a position to hear all transportation problems 
debated. Mr. Heath states, “Efficiency comes through per- 
sistent instructions by an efficient field staff, explaining the. 
why as well as the how.” Many local officers apparently 
think that efficiency is in the atmosphere and we absorb it 
as we do air. Efficiency in the rank and file of railroad 
employees is simply a result of good management. If the 
general manager does not know whether the general super- 
intendent, superintendent and trainmaster know the factors 
of successful transportation, how can he be successful ? 

The braking problem on railroads gives the best illus- 
tration of the effects produced by the “I don’t knows.” A 
prominent air brake man wrote me some time ago, “We 
have tried for 30 years to have the trains handled smoothly.” 
I admitted it was a fact, but added that we had been trying 
all that time to use devices which we did not properly under- 
stand, and had failed to notice that the devices could not 
do in actual service what they did in the instruction car. 

Engine crews are the only employees on a railroad who re- 
ceive a progressive examination. They are literally sur- 
rounded with inefficiency, neglect, incompetency and theory. 
Despite this mass formation and attack on all sidgs, they 
are expected to deliver 100 per cent efficiency. The engi- 
neers have the experience and others have the theory. 

This letter is not written to direct attention to the impor- 
tant fact that local officials must be trained, trained and 
for modern ideas. An OBSERVER. 































































Flagging and Its Relation To Railroad Accidents. 






Review of American Experiences with the Flagging Rule; Things 
Needed to Improve the Practice 


By C. C. McChord 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner 


HE REPORT of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
T upon a rear-end collision which occurred on the Phila- 

delphia & Reading Railroad near Fort Washington, 
Pa., on January 13, 1919, has recently been issued. The 
collision was between two passenger trains originating at 
Philadelphia; it occurred about 15 miles north of that city. 
One of these trains, a local consisting of 8 wooden coaches, 
left Philadelphia at 5:30 P.M. and was stopped and 
delayed just south of Fort Washington on account of a pre- 
ceding freight train blocking the track. The following train, 
known as the Scranton Express, left Philadelphia at 6 
o'clock. The engineman of this train stated that an auto- 
matic block signal located about 4,000 feet south of the 
point of accident indicated clear, and he proceeded past 
this signal with undiminished speed; under the circum- 
stances, however, this signal should have been in the cau- 
tion position. Approaching the point of accident, his view of 
the track ahead was obstructed by an overhead highway 
crossing with bridge abutments close to the track, also a rail- 
road bridge over the Philadelphia & Reading track, together 
with sharp curves and trees located along the right of way. 

The flagman of the preceding train had gone back some 
1,500 feet for the purpose of protecting his train, but on 
account of the local circumstances, the engineman of the 
Scranton Express was unable to see him in time to bring his 
train to a stop before colliding with the preceding train. 

The colliding locomotive telescoped in the rear coach of 
the local train for a distance of about 45 feet, entirely demol- 
ishing that car. Thirteen passengers and one employee were 
killed and twenty-two passengers were injured. ' 

A thorough investigation and extensive tests of the signal 
system at this point were made by the employees of the rail- 
road company as well as by representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This investigation disclosed no con- 
dition which could have caused a false indication of the sig- 
nal, and the conclusion was reached that the engineman 
either misread or overlooked the caution signal indication. 

A contributing cause of the accident was the failure of the 
flagman of the local train to go back far enough to insure 
full protection to his train. The investigation disclosed that 
the flagman went back a distance of approximately 1,500 
feet from the rear end of his train and he was within the 
range of vision of the engineman of the approaching train 
for an additional distance of about 750 feet. As the results of 
this accident show, sufficient distance was not provided to 
enable the engineman of the express train running at full 
speed to bring his train to a stop before reaching the point 
of collision. Tests made subsequent to the accident with a 
similar train confirm the conclusion that the flagman was 
not in position to warn the engineman of the approaching 
train of danger in time to enable him to prevent the collision. 

The rule of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Com- 
pany prescribing the flagman’s duties in a case of this char- 
acter provides that when a train stops or is delayed under 
circumstances in which it may be overtaken by another train, 
the flagman must go back immediately with stop signals a 
sufficient distance to insure full protection. According to 
evidence in this case a period of at least 15 minutes 
elapsed between the time the local train stopped and 
the time the express train approached. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the flagman had ample time to have continued 
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back far enough to insure full protection to his traii 

The flagging rule on the Philadelphia & Reading Railroa 
is similar to the rule in effect on practically all railroads i 
the country. Some roads have elaborated upon this rule + 
the extent of specifying minimum distances which are con 
sidered to provide adequate flagging protection. But experi- 
ence has shown that on account of the widely varying factor 
affecting flagging protection, such as speed and weight of dif 
ferent trains, weather conditions, grade and curvature of 
track, it is impracticable from an operating standpoint t 
make this rule specific and absolute in its requirements. It 
is, therefore, a practical necessity to rely to a very consider- 
able extent upon the experience, discretion and judgment of 
a flagman for the proper protection of his train under the 
local circumstances and operating conditions existing in each 
case. This is true not only with respect to the interpretation 
of the requirements of a rule when applied to any particular 
location, but also to the judgment of the man as to what con- 
stitutes adequate protection under any given circumstances. 

It is a universally recognized principle or requirement 
where automatic block signals are in use that the signal sys- 
tem must not be relied upon entirely for protection; the fact 
that train movements are protected by automatic block sig- 
nals does not alter the requirements of the flagging rule. 
Under the circumstances in the Fort Washington wreck, if 
the engineman of the express train had properly observed 
the caution indication of the automatic block signal in- 
volved, he would, no doubt, have been able to’ bring his train 
to a stop after seeing the flagman in time to prevent the acci- 
dent. But the flagging rule contemplates that adequate pro- 
tection shall be furnished in a case of this character, even 
though the engineman, as in this case, overlooks or for any 
reason fails to heed the signal indications. Had the flagman 
gone back as far as the available time permitted in this case 
or at least the maximum distance required for bringing a 
train running at full speed to a stop, he would have been 
able to warn the engineman of the presence of the preceding 
train in time to prevent the collision, notwithstanding the 
failure of the engineman to heed the signal indication. The 
flagman had had nearly 15 years’ railroad experience and 
his service record was good. He exercised poor judgment in 
this case, and no doubt relied upon the automatic signals. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been conduct- 
ing investigations of serious railroad accidents for the past 
eight years. Since July 1, 1911, a total of 567 accidents 
have been investigated, of which 358 were collisions, and in 
111 of these collisions flagmen were involved to a greater or 
less degree. Of the 358 collisions, 139 were rear-end colli- 
sions, and in this class of accidents there were 76 in which 
flagmen were involved. Of the total of 111 collisions in 
which flagmen were involved, 57 occurred on lines operated 
by the block system, while 54 occurred on lines where no 
block system was in use. 

The records disclose case after case in which flagmen 
ieglected or failed fully to carry out the requirements of 
the rules. In some instances it has developed that experienced 
men have grown careless and have acted in a perfunctory 
manner, apparently without realizing their responsibility. ; 

There are also a large number of instances in which the 
flagman exercised poor judgment, due either to failure 
properly to realize what was required of him in a particular 
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-ase. or to lack of experience and sufficient instruction by ex- 
i enced railroad men. Many instances may also be cited 
showing lack of proper supervision of men when entering 
.jlroad employment, or when assigned to trains as flagmen. 
Another condition which has been found to exist is the 
‘t that conductors too seldom give their flagmen specific in- 
<:ructions with reference to proper protection of their trains. 
In a large number of cases conductors have apparently taken 
it for granted that flagmen with comparatively little experi- 
ence know what is required of them and can be depended 
upon properly to perform their duties. In many cases a sug- 
gestion from the conductor or a few words of instruction as 
to what was expected of the flagman would probably have 
prevented serious accidents. 
~ One of the most disquieting features of the record of ac- 
cidents in which flagmen were involved is the fact that a 
considerable percentage, and some of the most serious acci- 
dents which have been investigated, occurred on lines 
equipped with modern automatic block signals. The fact 
should be recognized that lines equipped with such signals 
carry the densest and fastest traffic in the country and per- 
haps in the world. It is a fact that frequently fast trains are 
run at such brief intervals that when a train is unexpectedly 
stopped or delayed, there is not time for a flagman to get 
back far enough to provide adequate protection for his train. 


A Compendium of Flagrant Cases 


An examination of the records of accident investigations 
suggests the following general classification of accidents re- 
sulting from the lack of proper flag protection. 

1. Carelessness and failure to realize responsibility of 
the position of flagman by experienced men. Accidents 
wherein experienced flagmen fail properly to perform their 
duty are surprisingly common. In a recent case of this 
character, a train had been standing 25 minutes on the main 
line without. protection; the flagman had visited various sa- 
loons during the preceding night and was in no condition to 
work. This man had had more than 7 years’ experience as 
a trainman. In another rear-end collision, a passenger train 
had stopped at a flag station on account of low steam. The 
flagman went back and in about 20 minutes returned to the 
train to obtain a fusee on account of his lanterns beginning to 
burn low and also to see how much longer the train would be 
delayed. He had started back the second time, but had gone 
only 2 or 3 car lengths beyond the rear of his train when the 
following train passed him. At no time did he have any 
torpedoes with him, and he was unable to light the fusee as 
there was no cap on it. This flagman was a man of nine 
years’ experience in train service. 

In another case a train stopped with rear-end about half 
a mile outside of yard limfts; the engineman whistled out a 
flagman, and the conductor told the flagman they would be 
there about two hours, but did not give him specific instruc- 
tions to flag, as he was qualified and he considered him to be 
trustworthy. The flagman said he did not know the location 
of the yard limit board and thought his train was within yard 
limits, so he remained in the caboose reading and writing. 
Train stopped at the usual point and he said he had never 
gone back to flag in the month he had been running over 
this part of the road. Train had been standing one and one- 
quarter hours at the time of accident. Flagman had had 
eight years’ experience of which four was as a flagman. 

2. Inexperienced and incompetent men. In a rear-end 
collision between two passenger trains, resulting in the death 
of 14 persons and the injury of 200 persons, the collision oc- 
curred at night. The flagman did not go back a sufficient 
distance, and did not use either fusees or torpedoes, although 
he had both with him. The flagman entered the service of 
the company 24 days before the accident, had no previous 
railroad experience, and had not been examined on the rules. 

In another case the flagman of a work train was given 
verbal instructions to go to the next station on a preceding 
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train and hold all trains in the opposite direction until his 
own train arrived. The evidence indicates that when a pas- 
senger train approached from the opposite direction he did 
not unfurl his flag and the signal he gave was such that the 
engineman of the passenger train: took it for a wave of the 
hand or a salute, acknowledging it with two short-blasts of 
the whistle and resuming full speed. No torpedoes were 
used, although the flagging rule required their use in -all 
cases. The flagman had been in railroad service a total of 
only four months and had never been instructed, examined 
or qualified as a flagman. - 

In another case of this character, the flagman at fault had 
been employed on this road less than one week, but had had 
some previous railroad experience. He was assigned to duty 
as a flagman by the trainmaster’s clerk; the only question 
asked was whether or not he had a watch. No instructions 
were issued to him, and he received none from his conductor 
during the trip. He stated that he went out without any 
knowledge of the operating rules and did not even have a 
time table; and that he paid only half a dollar for his watch. 

In another case the investigation developed that men were 
employed for train service by a trainmaster’s clerk who had 
never been examined on the rules. The examination given 
was very perfunctory and consisted merely of filling in 
answers to questions contained in a printed form which was 
supposed to be checked over by the clerk and supplemented 
by such explanations or instructions as he might give. 

These and many similar cases point clearly to the menace 
of employing incompetent and careless men in responsible 
positions, and emphasize the need for the most rigid enforce- 
ment of rules and for frequent inspection and test by officers 
in order that they may know absolutely that rules necessary 
for the safe operation of trains are understood and obeyed. 

3. Poor judgment on the part of experienced flagmen. 
The Fort Washington accident described above is an example 
of this class. In another case, a rear-end collision occurred 
on a six-degree curve, 550 feet from the point of curvature. 
From that point, there was 150 feet of tangent, 475 feet of 
2-degree curve, and 1471 feet of tangent. The grade was 
descending for several miles, averaging about one-half per 
cent. The accident occurred during the day time, in clear 
weather. The flagman went back a distance of 30 car 
lengths, which brought him to the tangent 1,471 feet in 
length, and there put down two torpedoes. He then walked 
back and forth between the torpedoes and his train, being 
about 24 car lengths from his train when the following train 
passed him. According to the evidence, the engineman could 
not see the flagman until within about 8 car lengths of him, 
although his fireman and head brakeman could have seen the 
flagman a distance of 60 or 75 car lengths. The head brake- 
man called attention to the flagman, and the engineman made 
a service application of the air brakes when about 12 or 15 
car lengths from the flagman. The speed of the train at the 
time of collision was very low,*the weight of the 85-car train 
contributing materially to the damage. The flagman had 
had more than a year’s experience and had a good record. 

Accidents due to errors of judgment on the part of respon- 
sible employees cannot be entirely eliminated; the most that 
can be expected is to reduce their occurrence to a minimum 
by care taken in employing men for train service and by ed- 
ucating them to the responsibilities and duties of their posi- 
tion; also by making the rules as definite and specific as 
practicable. 

4. Lack of definite instructions or misunderstanding of 
instructions. In one case of this character the conductor 
sent the flagman forward to assist in switching in place of 
an inexperienced head brakeman; he told the head brake- 
man to look out for a following passenger train but received 
no acknowledgment from him. The head brakeman said 
he had not been instructed to flag the passenger train 
and thought the reason no attempt was made to protect 
was because the conductor had time on that train. Head 
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brakeman had been in the service less than four months. 

In another case the conductor of a work train sent a flag- 
man to a station with verbal instructions to hold all trains 
until his train arrived, but the flagman understood that he 
was to hold all but first class trains. He failed to hold a 
passenger train, and a collision resulted. This flagman had 
never been instructed or examined on the rules, although he 
had been in the service of the railroad company 9 months. 
He had had some previous railroad experience. 

Accidents due to the misunderstanding or misinterpretation 
of flagging instructions in connection with work train opera- 
tion are common. Such cases occur because instructions are 
given verbally and without sufficient care to know that they 
are properly understood. Many roads require by rule that 
flagging instructions be given in writing and make it the 
flagman’s duty to show his written instructions to the en- 
ginemen of trains flagged. This rule should be universal and 
should be strictly observed. 

5. Dense traffic or trains operated so close together as not 
to allow necessary time for flagman to go back a sufficient 
distance to provide full protection. ‘There have been a con- 
siderable number of disastrous accidents in which this was 
a contributing cause. In one case several years ago four 
sections of a fast freight train were being run at high speed 
in a dense fog at intervals of only about 5 minutes apart. 
The engineman of the third section decided that in view of 
the weather conditions it would be unsafe to attempt to go 
to the next station, 4.4 miles distant, in 10 minutes and clear 
an opposing passenger train. He therefore slowed down in 
order to take siding. As the flagman opened the caboose 
door on his way out to protect, he heard the fourth section 
approaching and called to the conductor to jump, but the lat- 
ter did not have time todo so. The last open telegraph office 
was 5.6 miles distant, and the fourth section travelled that 
distance at an average speed of 48 miles an hour and in- 
tended going to the station beyond to clear the passenger train. 
The third section had been running at a lower rate of speed, 
and this, coupled with a minute or two lost when making the 
stop at the siding, enabled the fourth section to overtake the 
third section. There have been recent examples of accidents 
of this character, attended by much more serious results. In 
one of them, the first train stopped at 3.13 a. m. in a dense 
fog on account of an interlocking signal being in the stop po- 
sition. The signal was cleared and the flagman called in, 
but when endeavoring to start, the engine stalled. The flag- 
man again started back, but had gone only one or two car 
lengths when he heard the following train approaching. In 
the meantime, the engineman had started the train and it had 
traveled 6 or 7 car lengths before it was struck, at 3.18 a. m. 
The accident was due either to the engineman missing the 
automatic signal indications entirely or to his misreading 
them on account of high speed and dense fog. In another 
accident, a train stopped at 3.55 a. m. and the flagman 
started back, seeing the approaching train after he had gone 
but a few car lengths. When he saw that the engineman 
of the following train was disregarding the automatic signal 
indications, he began to run toward that train and was back 
about 700 feet when it passed him, colliding with his own 
train at 3.57 a.m. The accident was due to the engineman 
being asleep, but could probably have been prevented had 
the flagman had time enough to go back a proper distance 
and put down torpedoes, which he had with him. 

In view of the evidence furnished by the accident investi- 
gations which have been conducted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it is apparent that the safety of railway 
travel may be greatly enhanced by more careful attention to 
the requirements of proper flagging. This is a matter that 
should receive the constant attention of railway operating 
officers, by the promulgation of definite and easily under- 
stood rules, as well as by adequate measures to insure that 
the rules are understood and obeyed. The position of flag- 
man should be made a preferred job, and should be invested 
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with more importance and dignity than is at present tl 

case. Extraordinary precaution should be taken to insur 
that only competent men having a keen sense of their respon- 
sibilities, are given this position. In addition, special measures 
should be taken to see that flagmen are fully instructed in th 

performance of their duties, and that constant supervisio 

over all details of their employment is given. 

In connection with this important matter full consideratio 
must be given to the human tendency toward minimum effort 
Individuals are naturally indolent; they do not wish to ex- 
ert themselves unnecessarily, and they are aroused only whe: 
ease is more unbearable than action.* Men rarely do the best 
of which they are capable. They grow to the smallest di 
mensions of their job and then stop. No more effort is ex 
pended to perform a task than is required to produce a sat 
isfactory result, and what is “satisfactory” is usually 
variable quantity. There being no standard, the result ob- 
tained is generally far below the individual’s capacity. It 
requires severe effort on the part of an individual to main- 
tain his highest level of efficiency, and effort is a strain that - 
he is loth to make. Consequently, he is contented with ef- 
forts that produce fair results. 

Applying the fact of this well-known human tendency to 
the subject of flagging, the necessity for constant supervision 
and admonition, even with men of the highest grade, is ap- 
parent. Take a conscientious man of good intelligence, hav- 
ing a full sense of the responsibility imposed upon him, and 
at the outset he will exercise extraordinary care, and make a 
tremendous effort to do his job well. Then, as he becomes 
more familiar with the details of his task, the human tendencv 
to do things in the simplest way, in a way requiring the least 
expenditure of energy, causes his efforts to relax, perhaps at 
first gradually and imperceptibly, until he is finally acting 
much below the level of efficiency demanded by the safety of 
his train. To counteract this tendency requires constant and 
intelligent effort on the part of railway operating officers. 
They should be especially vigilant in this regard, bearing al- 
ways in mind that they themselves are subject to the same 
psychological propensity as are their subordinates. It is 
highly essential for them to know that men of the proper 
calibre are placed in these positions in the first instance. 

On many roads flagmen of passenger trains are prohibited 
by rule from riding on the rear of an observation or private 
car. Such a prohibition is not in the direction of safety, and 
wherever the rule exists it should be rescinded. A _ sea 
should be reserved exclusively for the flagman just inside the 
rear door looking out. It should be made compulsory for a 
flagman to ride in the rear end of the last car of the train, 
as.that, or on the rear platform, is the only place where he 
can ride and properly protect his train. 

Occasionally accidents occur due to the existence of dan- 
gerous operating practices which have grown up with the 
full knowledge of responsible officials and which they have 
failed to take steps to correct. When such conditions exist, 
they are usually found in and around yards, interlocking 
plants and other points where train movements are more or 
less congested. In connection with one such accident, the 
superintendent stated that in his opinion it was a safe prac- 
tice for transfer trains to use the main track within yard 
limits on the time of a first-class train, provided the crew 
of the transfer train were told by someone that the first-class 
train was late. Such operation is in violation of all rules 
provided for the safeguarding of train movements, and when 
responsible officials are acquainted with and acquiesce in 
the continuance of such practices, accidents are bound to 
occur. Not only that, but the effect on the employees under 
their jurisdiction is detrimental to a proper performance of 
their duties, for slackness and inattention by officials to vio- 
lations of the rules on the part of employees will be reflected 
in their daily work and can only result in the occurrence of 
those accidents which it should be the duty of all officials 
to prevent to the best of their ability. 
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On the Mexican National, at Chirimoya Hill, near Jaral 











A Trip Over the Railway Lines of Mexico 


Construction and Operation Under Difficulties. Private 
Trains to Secure Better Service 


By P. Harvey Middleton 


Executive Assistant, Railway Business Association 


Part 01.* PRIVATE LINES AND PROPOSED EXTENSIONS 


sulted in the construction a few years ago of the South- 

ern Pacific of Mexico, which owns approximately 1,000 
miles of line in some of the most beautiful country on this 
continent. ‘This line is the result of the consolidation into a 
single system in Mexico of the lines controlled by the Southern 
Pacific system of the United States. The Mexican concession 
dates from 1905, and carried a subvention of $10,058 U. S. 
currency per mile. This company has virtually absorbed 
what was hitherto called the Cananea, Yaqui River & Pacific, 
which had constructed lines from Nogales and Naco on the 
Pacific-Arizona border to Cananea, a copper-producing center 
in the state of Sonora, and down the west coast of Mexico on 
the Gulf of California from the port of Guaymas to Mazat- 
lan, continuing to Tepic, from which point it is eventually 
to go to Guadalajara and Mexico City. 

The company suffered considerably between 1910 and 1913, 
the traffic loss for this period being estimated at $3,000,000, 
and the cost of maintaining the property during the same 
period was $510,000 in excess of the revenue collected. The 
road in its progress southward crosses the wealthy regions of 
the Mayo and Yaqui rivers, which produce the best garbanza 
(chick peas) in the world. It passes Navajoa, the center for 
this product, and then touches San Blas, in the state of 
Sinaloa, where it connects with the Kansas City, Mexico and 
Orient. At Manzanillo it connects with the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico. 

The Southern Pacific of Mexico runs triweekly trains from 
Nogales to Naco via Cananea, 120 miles, but the property of 
the railroad in this section has greatly deteriorated, owing to 
the fact that it has been compelled on several occasions to 
withdraw all trains and practically abandon the roadbed. All 


Ts TENACITY, enterprise and foresight of Harriman re- 





*The first article will be found in the Railway Age for May 30, page 1297. 
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the bridges have been destroyed, and all rolling stock, road- 
bed, terminals and buildings will have to be renewed at an 
early date. At one point on this line, between San Blas and 
Culiacan, H. J. Temple, the general superintendent, rebuilt 
a bridge nine times. Every time the bandits destroyed it, 
Temple rebuilt it. A pile driver outfit was maintained at the 
bridge all the time, and in one month the bridge was rebuilt 
five times. As will be seen in the photographs reproduced in 
this article, the Southern Pacific of Mexico is compelled to 
operate armored cars on all trains. 

A glance at the map published in the Railway Age of May 
30 will show the small portion of the route between Tepic and 
Guadalajara which is still to be completed. The intervening 
distance is only a few miles, but it is in the difficult Sierra 
Madre country, requiring a number of tunnels—one of them 





resentatives of the Southern Pacific are now in the field ar- 
ranging for the early completion of the line. When this is 
done the Southern Pacific will have a direct connection be- 
tween its great system in the United States and the entire 
west coast of Mexico—a region immensely wealthy in agricul- 
tural and mineral products. 


Difficulties of Construction 


The difficulties which will have to be overcome by the 
American engineers in completing this short stretch between 
Tepic and Guadalajara are graphically illustrated by the 
description of the survey made under exactly similar circum- 
stances of the Cafion de Tamasopo on the Mexican Central 
by Max E. Schmidt, an American engineer. This cafion is 18 
miles long, with perpendicular cliffs many hundred feet high 
on both sides. 


When the first surveys were made, the cafion was devoid of roads or 
trails. The sun hardly ever penetrated the rockbed where the engineers 
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camped, and where a sudden rain in a few hours might create a torrent 
that would fill the bottom of the cafion from side to side many feet deep, 
and carry away every vestige of the camp outfit and survey. At night, 
the noise of the rocks becoming detached from the cliffs above and falling 
into the cafon made sleep a succession of nightmares. When the actual 
location was made it was found that, in order to obtain proper grades, the 
ruad would have to intersect the cliffs at about half their heights. Diffi- 
cuities then began in earnest. On many days not over 100 feet could be 
staked. All camp comforts -had to be abandoned, and night would find the 
engineers camping on the cliffs, near the last stake, swinging their ham- 
mocks cver rocks and precipices and securing what little rest they could. 
The roadbed as now finished is nearly all carved out of the solid rock. 
The total track curvature is 12,248 degrees, and in the aggregate only about 
one-fifth of the distance is on tangents. 


Another American Line 


A gigantic monument to the pluck and resourcefulness of 
American engineers is the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, run- 
ning from Kansas City to the Bay of Topolobampo on the 
Pacific Coast of Mexico, a total of 1,451 miles. It was pro- 
moted by Arthur E. Stilwell, who carried large parties of 
prospective stockholders from the western states, and in this 
way sold enough stock to carry on the construction work. The 
company was incorporated in 1900 under the laws of Kansas. 
Two sections are still under construction—one between 
Alpine, Texas, and the Rio Grande, 81 miles, and the other 
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steel girder bridge which is comprised of 17 spans of 5\) ft. 
deck girders. 

The length of the main line in Mexico, from the Rig 
Grande to Topolobampo, is 633 miles, which distance jn- 
cludes a portion of the Chihuahua & Pacific Railway, from 
Tabalaopa to Minaca, 120 miles, operated under lease. The 
terminus of the line at the bay of Topolobampo is a magnifi- 
cent port, completely mountain-locked, measuring about seven 
square miles in area, with a depth over the bar at the en- 
trance at low tide of about 22 ft. 


Privately Operated Trains 


A large part of the freight in northern Mexico is today 
handled in privately operated trains, of which there are about 
30 in service. American mining companies have agreed to 








The Southern Pacific of Mexico Protects Its Trains With a 
Gondola Car Cut With Slits for Rifles 


rebuild a part of the destroyed cars on condition that such 
cars are to be used exclusively by them for a period of two 
years, after which they revert to the regular equipment of the 
service. From the American border to San Luis Potosi, 475 
miles, on the government railways, shippers are dependent on 
private trains for quick service, freight being delivered in 
about ten days, at rates 50 per cent higher than the regular 
government rate. As freight is not received on private trains 
in less than carload lots, shippers of smaller quantities who 
require regular quick service must ship by express or pay 





A Gun Made in the Railway Machine Shop at Monclova, 
Mexico 


between Sanchez, in the state of Chihuahua, and Los 
Hornillos, in Sinaloa, 198 miles. 

This line also taps large agricultural and mining districts, 
it being estimated that there are about 500 mines and 
prospects on the line, as well as important haciendas produc- 
ing, sugar, cattle, grain, timber and fru.t. Owing to bandit 
activities, service is at present irregular on the stretch of line 
from the Rio Grande to Sanchez, 287 miles. 

The construction of this line is all first class, rails of 75 Ib. 
weight, ties of California redwood, tarred, bridges well piled 
and provided with safe approaches and abutments. On the 
first hundred kilometers of the line, starting from the Pacific 
terminus at Topolobampo, there is but one bridge of any im- 
portance, namely, that crossing the Fuerte river, comprising 
three truss spans, each measuring 300 ft. in length. Several 
smaller bridges are from 15 to 50 ft. in length. On the second 
division, from Chihuahua east, however, when the Sierra is 
reached, the country becomes difficult to negotiate, In this 
long section tunnelling has been both expensive and difficult, 
the longest of the excavations being 1,520 ft., while there are 
two others which measure 810 ft. East of Chihuahua there is 
a bridge across the Chuviscar river near Aldama consisting of 
10 spans of 50 ft. deck girders on concrete piers and abut- 
ments. Further on, crossing the Conchos river, there is a 

















One of the Locomotives Left on the San Jorges Bay & 
Eastern After the Rebels Had Stripped That Road 


insurance. ‘There are special express trains leaving Nuevo 
Laredo on the Rio Grande for Mexican points twice a week. 

An effort is being made at the present time to bring about 
an agreement with the United States Railroad Administration 
for the through billing of freight from points in the United 
States and Mexico, and for the regular interchange of cars. 
Through billing has been discontinued since 1915. American 
owned freight cars are, however, going across the border into 
Mexico under bond furnished by the shipper, and bond is 
released as soon as the car is returned to the United States. 
There are at present about 500 American owned freight cars 
in shops and in service in Mexico. 
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June 20, 1919 


Extension of Lines 


\Vhen I left Mexico City on May 7 the extra session of the 
\fexican Congress had completed its organization, and was 
starting to work on the big questions which it is now com- 
yelled to deal with. One of the most important of these is 
the extension of the railroads of the country, as recommended 
by President Carranza, and the purchase by the government 
of all or a majority of the stock of the United Railways of 
Yucatan. This company was incorporated under the laws of 
Mexico in 1902, and is a system formed through the con- 
solidation of lines formerly independent and then owned by 
henequen (hemp) planters of the peninsula of Yucatan. 











A Big Fill on the Mexican National Railway 


There are four divisions—the Northern, between Merida, the 
capital of Yucatan, and Progreso, its seaport, and between 
Merida and Izamal, all standard gage; the Eastern, between 
Merida and Valladolid, with twe branches, all narrow gage; 
the Western, connecting Merida with Campeche, capital of the 
state of the same name, and two branches, all narrow gage; 
and the Southern, between Merida and Peto, with one branch, 
narrow gage. 

Since 1914 the Yucatan railways have been operated by the 
local government of the state of Yucatan. The share capital 
is 23,000,000 pesos ($16,500,000), in addition to which there 








The Other Extreme of Transportation in Mexico 


is an issue of $4,125,000 first mortgage 5 per cent redeemable 
gold bonds issued in London. At the time of my visit to 
Yucatan on May 12 there were 500 miles of railway operating 
on schedule time. Track was in good condition, but rolling 
stock was badly in need of repair. 

Three new lines are proposed for Yucatan. The first would 
link the Yucatan system with the territory of Quintana Roo, 
running through Peto, Yucatan, Bacalar and Santa Cruz. 
Surveys for this line were made under the rule of Porfirio 
Diaz. The second extension, also proposed by Diaz, would 
connect Santa Lucrecia, in Vera Cruz, to Campeche, connect- 
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ing with the National Railway of Tehuantepec across the 
isthmus. The third proposed line will run from some point 
on the Southern Pacific, between Magdalena and Hermosillo, 
to Ensenada, the capital of Lower California. The comple- 
tion of these lines will enable troops to be transported by rail 
from iny part of the country to Lower California without 
entering the United States. 

The American Smelting & Refining Company is also plan- 
ning the construction of a new line to be operated in connec- 
tion with its extensive mines and smelters in the states of 
Chihuahua and Durango, and will expend some $5,000,000. 


Smaller American Lines 


Another American owned line is the Mexican Northern, 
with offices at 82 Beaver Street, New York, which has a total 
track of 78 miles and runs from Escalon, in Chihuahua, to 
Sierra Mojada, connecting that region with the Mexican Cen- 
tral. This line is now under the control of the Mexican 
government. The Mexico Northwestern Railway, incor- 
porated in 1909 under the laws of Canada, with offices at 115 
Broadway, New York, was formed for the purpose of provid- 
ing northern Mexico with railroad facilities. It has 476 
miles, and is still privately operated. It owns the following 
lines: The Chihuahua & Pacific (incorporated in 1897 in 














Bridge Across Rio Grande Between Pedras Negras and 
Eagle Pass 


New Jersey), the Sierra Madre & Pacific, a lumber line, and 
the Rio Grande Sierra Madre & Pacific, which owned several 
lines in Sonora and Chihuahua—all rich in agricultural, 
mineral and forestry resources. 

The Parral & Durango Railway was incorporated in Colo- 
rado in 1898, and runs from Minas Nuevas Chihuahua, to 
Paraje Seco, Durango, 59 miles, with a short branch line to 
Parral. The head offices of this line are at Pittsburgh. The 
Potosi & Rio Verde, narrow gage, is another American enter- 
prise, with offices at 82 Beaver Street, New York. ‘This runs 
from San Luis Potosi to Ahuacatal, 38 miles, and is at pres- 
ent under the control of the Mexican government. 


Building a Tropical Railroad 


It was a Kansas City man, Dennis W. Hedrick, who built 
the bridges ona line which crosses more rivers and streams 
than any other railway on the North American continent. 
This was the Vera Cruz & Pacific line, completed in 1903, and 
now part of the Mexican government railways, extending from 
Vera Cruz to Santa Lucrecia, a station on the National 
Tehuantepec, midway between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific. ‘The distance was only 242 miles, but the road 
crosses six large rivers and numerous streams, which necessi- 
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tated the building of 300 steel bridges. The largest of these 
crosses the Papaloapan river at El Hule, the superstructure 
consisting of five spans, each 170 ft. in length, a draw span 
of 225 ft. and two steel approaches of 245 ft. each, making a 
total length of nearly one-third of a mile, and consuming 
1,250 tons of steel. 


Curiosities of Mexican Railroading 


There are a number of reasons, other than those relating to 
natural obstacles, which make railroad building in Mexico 
expensive. The peculiarities of the Mexican peon is one of 
these. During the construction of a line in the south thou- 
sands of wheelbarrows which were imported for grading pur- 
poses had to be thrown away because the peons would not 
use them unless permitted to take the wheels off and carry the 
bodies on their backs. 

Government requirements for the construction of new rail- 
ways have also in the past caused large unnecessary expendi- 
tures. When I was traveling on the Mexican Railway from 
Mexico City to Vera Cruz on May 8 I was informed that the 
cost of the road had averaged $136,000 per mile—probably 
the most expensive railroad in the world—and that while only 
264 miles long it had taken 20 years to build the road. A 








Bridge Across Balsas River, Mexico 


little inquiry soon cleared up the mystery. The government 
in granting the concession had insisted that the railroad be 
constructed from both terminals simultaneously. Notwith- 
standing the vehement protests of the English contractors, 
they were compelled to transport rails, parts of locomotives 
and other machinery on mule-back or carts over 250 miles 
inland, over rugged mountains, some of them over 8,000 ft. 
high, and then the track had to be laid backwards to meet the 
section which was working up from the coast. 


Some Statistics 


That the freight and passenger traffic of Mexico is grow- 
ing, despite bandit and rebel activities, is evidenced by the 
statistics of transportation of commodities on the railways 
under government control—representing only about 8,000 
miles—for the year ended June 30, 1918. Here are the 
figures, in metric tons: Forestry products, 393,968 tons; 
agricultural products, 1,236,719 tons; animals and animal 
products, 216,443 tons; inorganic products, such as lime, 
cement, asphalt, coal and coke, oil, minerals, etc., 1,935,105 
tons; general merchandise, 372,475 tons. For a country con- 
taining a population of only 14,000,000, of which about 
10,000,000 are Indians and half-breeds living under the 
most extreme primitive conditions, a country which, more- 
over, has been torn up by nine years of revolutions, these 
figures are remarkable. 
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Engineering Council Committee 
on Compensation for Engineers 


HE RAILROAD SECTION of Engineering Council’s com- 
K mittee on classification and compensation of engineers 

has submitted a preliminary report of its activities 
from which the following abstract will be found of interest to 
engineers employed by railroads. This section of the com- 
mittee is composed of Francis Lee Stuart, consulting engi- 
neer, New York City, chairman; Frank H. Clark, consult- 
ing engineer, New York City and Bion J. Arnold, con- 
sulting engineer, Chicago. The work of this committee to 
date has consisted essentially of the preparation of a ques- 
tionnaire to be submitted to the chief engineers of railroads, 
to gather information on compensation being paid to engi- 
neers in railway service and opinions on the adequacy of such 
compensation. It was proposed to have this transmitted 
through the agency of the Railroad Administration, but Di- 
rector General Hines did not concur to this view and in con- 
sequence the questionnaire has been sent only to members of 
the ‘“‘founder societies.” 

The work of the committee has been divided as follows: 


A. Determining the classes of engineering positions. 

B. Collecting data in regard to compensation now paid 
for each class. 

C. Determining an equitable rate of 
each class. 

The committee has adopted a simple general classification 
containing eight groups which it is believed will be generally 
applicable to all organizations of engineers. 

1. Chief administrative officer having full charge of or- 
ganization, including determination of policy. 

2. Head of major subdivision in responsible 
large unit. 

3. Head of intermediate subdivisior in responsible charge. 

4. Head of minor subdivision. 

5. On general duty under direct:on but requiring special 
education and special training and the use of initiative and 
originality. 

6. On subordinate duty requiring special 
training, but not requiring special originality. 

7. On subordinate duty not requiring special education, 
training nor originality. 

8. On special duty of responsible character requiring par- 
ticular qualifications and initiative. 

In supplementary remarks issued by the entire commit- 
tee on classification of Engineering Council considerable in- 
formation is submitted showing the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar and the embarrassing position of the sal- 
aried man when compared with wage workers whose com- 
pensation has been largely increased by collective bargain- 
ing. ‘This statement is concluded by the following: 

“The committee believes, therefore, that in adopting stand- 
ards for the compensation of workers in all technical fields 
due consideration must be given to the great increase in the 
cost of living which has taken place. The dollar of salary 
must be considered with regard to what it will purchase today 
and is likely to purchase next year, and not with regard to 
the value of the dollar 10 or 15 years ago. This increase in 
compensation is necessary not merely as a matter of justice 
to the engineer, but in order that engineering work may be 
maintained on the plane that it must be to secure economical 
and efficient work. Not gnly the leaders but the rank and 
file of technical workers often have it in their power largely 
‘o affect the cost of the work in their charge by the quality 
of the effort they exert. There is no economy in paying 
such men at rates inadequate for their support, for this 
leaves their minds burdened with anxieties, when they should 
be free to give their best efforts to the work in hand. More- 
over, such a rate automatically tends to drive the abler men 
into other occupations and to leave in charge of the work 
only those of less ability, who are unable to make a change.” 
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Corporate Accounting During Federal Control’ 


Responsibility Rests on the Corporation Accounting Officers to 
See that Proper Accounting Is Had With the Administration 


By Frank Nay 
Vice President and Comptroller, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


HE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT took possession of 
T the railroads of the United States under proclamation 

of President Woodrow Wilson, at 12 o’clock noon, on 
December 28, 1917, but for the purposes of accounting, the 
possession dated from 12 o’clock midnight on December 31, 
1917. 

Under general orders Nos. 1 and 2, the railroad accounting 
officers handled both corporate and federal accounts; in fact, 
at that time they had no knowledge as to the difference be- 
tween a corporate account and a federal account. They con- 
tinued, for several months, to perform their duties exactly as 
prior to federal control. January 1 being the beginning of 
the calendar year and of the fiscal year established by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, was the most propitious 
day on which to inaugurate the period of federal control. 
Naturally the accounts for the year 1917 separated them- 
selves from the accounts for the year 1918, barring certain 
over-lapping items which will be considered later. 


Corporate and Federal Accounts 


For some months there was indecision as to whether or not 
it was necessary to make a complete separation of the ac- 
counts, such as has since been decided upon. The under- 
signed was asked by an official of the United States Rail- 
read Administration if he could fairly and impartially keep 
the accounts of the road which he represented, for the cor- 
poration and for the director general, and give a square deal 
to both. The answer was in the affirmative, and reference 
was made to the many joint agencies of various kinds exist- 
ing all over the United States, filled by men who have for 
years been serving two or more railroad companies, and have 
been giving each railroad company served, a square deal. 
However, further consideration of the matter led the Ad- 
ministration officials to the conclusion that it was desirable 
and necessary to have not only a complete separation of the 
accounts between the corporate accounts and those of the Ad- 
ministration, but that they should be administered by sep- 
arate accounting forces, in charge of separate accounting offi- 
cers; or, to put it another way, the Administration desired to 
have their accounts kept by men who were 100 per cent Ad- 
ministration, and who had no official connection with the 
corporations. With this in mind, General Order No. 17 was 
issued; under date of April 3, 1918. This order provided for 
a complete separation of the accounts of the corporation from 
those of the director general, and required that they be writ- 
ten in separate sets of books. This was done, and when the 
work was completed, the corporate books were turned over 
to the corporation, and it was then necessary for the corpora- 
tion to have an accounting officer who would take charge of 
the corporate books, as the accounting officers of the Admin- 
istration were prohibited from keeping them further with- 
out special permission from the Administration. 


Corporate Accounting Departments Organized 


About July 1, 1918, the separation of the sheep from the 
goats began. At that time federal managers were appointed 
for the various railroads, complete federal organizations were 
established and the federal officers were required to sever all 





*From an address before the Association of Railway Accounting Officers, 
New York, June 11, 1919. 
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connections with the railroad corporations, as officers, di- 
rectors, or otherwise. That action obliged the corporations 
to create organizations entirely separate and distinct from the 
federal organizations. One of the first essentials of the sep- 
arate corporations was adequate provision for corporate ac- 
counting, because it was extremely important that the ac- 
counts of the corporation should be given proper attention. 
As illustrating how the corporate executives felt, I quote the 
following from a letter dated October 26, 1918, from Mr. 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, addressed to a 
number of presidents of other large railroad companies, in 
connection with the proposed formation of a corporate rail- 
way accounting officers’ association: 


“You will appreciate that the contract is in large part an accounting 
matter. It lays down the general basis and principles of the relation with 
the government, but the details for carrying it out will devolve largely upon 


the accounting officers.” 

I imagine very few corporate accounting officers at first 
had any grasp upon the conditions and situations which con- 
fronted them. I confess to you that when I was appointed 
corporate accounting officer, or rather, retained in that posi- 
tion, because no change was made in my title and no change 
in my duties, except the separation of accounts relieved me 
from the detail of the operating accounts,—I said to my as- 
sistant, something like the following: ‘Joe, I believe you 
and I can handle the corporate accounts for the Rock Island; 
there will- not be very many journal vouchers, and we may 
have to get a clerk or two to work on the subsidiary accounts 
and check the lap-overs, but you and I can do the general 
work without any difficulty at all; in fact, I rather welcome 
the idea of getting a chance to make some entries on the books 
again; it has been so many years since I actually took my 
pen in hand to make entries on ledgers.” 

Today I have in my corporate accounting office for the 
Rock Island, 34 clerks; they are all kept busy and many of 
them are working overtime. By actual count we record just 
as many journal vouchers on our books as prior to federal 
control. Up to this time I have not personally made any en- 
tries on the books and it looks as if I would not be able to do 
so during federal control; in fact, I give you my word that I 
have never worked harder in my life than during the last 
year, and I may add, I have never had less to show for hard 
work. 

In taking up this corporate accounting work, we had an 
entirely new proposition. None of us had had experience 
with a similar accounting situation, and we had to blaze the 
trail. We were also confronted with the difficulty of obtain- 
ing adequate and competent help. The very cream of the 
young railroad men of our country had eagerly offered the 
supreme sacrifice to help win the war, and there was a great 
shortage in railroad accountants. 


Compilation of Standard Return 


One of the first things to which the attention of the cor- 
porate accounting officer was applied, was the compilation 
of data to demonstrate prior to the signing of the contract 
covering federal control, whether or not the average net rail- 
way operating income as reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the three years ended June 30, 1917, was 
the true income for that period. It is assumed that when the 
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President issued his proclamation and when Congress passed 
the Act of March 21, 1918, fixing as the compensation for 
the use of the railways, the average annual net railway op- 
erating income for the three years ended June 30, 1917, the 
actual net income as nearly as might be ascertained without 
completely re-working all of the detailed figures, was in- 
tended. In the case of carriers where that net figure was 
over-stated, due to the omission of some charge or to an ex- 
cessive credit, which would be adjusted in a subsequent 
period, unless adjustments are made, such carriers would. re- 
ceive a rental in excess of the amount intended by the Presi- 
dent and by Congress. In the case of a carrier whose net in- 
come as stated to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the period named, was less than the actual figure, due to 
items similar to those hereinbefore mentioned, such a carrier 
would be underpaid unless proper adjustment was made. As 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was required to certify 
to the President, the average net railway operating income 
for the three years ended June 30, 1917, it would seem 
natural that the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
make an effort to locate the relatively important items which 
should be adjusted and thus produce a net figure which would 
more nearly repreesnt the actual net railway operating income 
than the one which was reported to the commission. 

It should be said right here that when the statement is made 
that the net operating income reported to the commission, is 
not the actual, the impression must not be created that any 
intentional omissions or errors were made or that the net fig- 
ure that was stated was intentionally greater or less than the 
actual, but owing to the large volume of items entering into 
the net operating income of the carrier during the year, or 
during the three year period, and the complications in con- 
nection therewith, it is a practical impossibility to state the 
net income of the carrier on an actual basis within the time 
prescribed for rendering the reports. 

Along in the summer of 1918, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission became aware that certain carriers had included 
in their accounts, subsequent to June 30, 1917, certain Adam- 
son law payments, which accrued prior to June 30, 1917, and 
should have been charged against the expenses of the three 
year period ended June 30, 1917. Further, they were aware 
of the fact that under the income or war tax law of October, 
1917, the carriers could not possibly have included the taxes 
under that law which accrued during the first six months of 
the year 1917, in the accounts for that period. The very fact 
that the law was not enacted until more than three months 
after the close of the period, precludes the possibility of in- 
cluding the figures within the period. Therefore, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission sent oyt a communication to the 
chief accounting officers of the various carriers, requesting 
them to modify their previous reports of the net railway op- 
erating income for the three years ended June 30, 1917, by 
deducting therefrom such omitted Adamson law payments as 
had accrued within that period, and also by deducting there- 
from one-half of the war taxes under the Act of October, 
1917, for the year 1917. This action was commendable and 
in harmony with the spirit to determine a figure for the net 
railway operating income for the three years ended June 30, 
1917, which should be as nearly as practicable the actual 
figure for that period. The carriers responded with the cor- 
rections requested, and then later, certain carriers called to 
the attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission items 
which were erroneously included as a charge against the net 
income of the test period, and to revenue which was er- 
roneously omitted from that of the test period; the adjust- 
ments requested would have the effect of increasing the net 
railway operating income for the test period. However, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission declined to make any fur- 
ther adjustments unless it could be shown that the account- 
ing rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission had been 
violated. The Interstate Commerce Commission initiated the 
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move to decrease the net railway operating income by de- 
ducting therefrom the two items mentioned, the omitted 
Adamson law payments and the one-half of the 1917 war 
taxes, neither of which constituted a violation of the account- 
ing rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but the 
commission has so far declined to make adjustment of sim- 
ilar items subsequently brought to their attention. 


Lap Overs 


Under General Order No. 17, certain items affecting the 
income accounts of the corporations prior to midnight of De- 
cember 31, 1917, were classed as lap-overs. On the expense 
side, these lap-overs were very clearly defined by General 
Order No. 17, and accounting bulletins and circulars. They 
referred to all payments by the director general for expenses 
which were incurred prior to January 1, 1918, which if they 
had been paid prior to federal control, would have been 
charged to operating expenses or income account of the cor- 
poration prior to such control. In other words, the lap-over 
expense items were allocated according to the date on which 
the service was performed or the liability incurred. 

The general orders and circulars of the Administration pro- 
vided that.such lap-overs would be paid by the Administra- 
tion, and charged against the railroad corporations, and that 
the railroad corporations would simultaneously credit the Ad- 
This was an entirely 
equitable method of handling these lap-overs as the Admin- 
istration had taken over the cash on hand January 1, 1918, 
and had collected all operating funds accruing to the cor- 
porations on and after that date; in fact, the Administration 
collected all moneys, whether operating or corporate, that ac- 
crued to the corporations for several months after the be- 
ginning of federal control, and naturally, it was incumbent 
upon the Administration to pay the liabilities of the cor- 
porations. 

On the revenue side, however, the lap-overs have not been 
clearly and equitably defined. In General Order No. 17 it 
was provided that the Administration would continue to 
revenue the freight, passenger and other traffic in the same 
manner that the corporation had accounted for such revenue, 
taking into the Administration treasury, the revenue that 
would have accrued to the corporation in the months during 
federal control. As to passenger service, the revenue on 
which is accrued largely on a forwarded basis the corpora- 
tions are credited with more than their proper proportion of 
the revenue on lap-over passenger traffic. The average 
journey per passenger is shown in the reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to be anywhere from 20 miles to 100 
miles in the different sections of the United States, and there- 
fore, on the average, because of the short journeys and be- 
cause passengers do not become congested at terminal points, 
like freight, the method of determining passenger lap-overs as 
prescribed in General Order No. 17 does not miss the mark 
very far, but as heretofore stated, it is not exact, and is on 
more or less of a hit-or-miss basis. However, neither the 
revenues of the corporations nor the revenues of the Admin- 
istration would be seriously affected by the application of 
General Order No. 17 to the passenger business, assuming 
that exactly the same method of ticketing passengers and of 
accounting for passenger revenue will prevail at the end of 
federal control as at the beginning of federal control. 

As to the freight traffic, the method proposed in General 
Order No. 17 of revenuing freight at the beginning, during 
and at the end of Federal control, in accordance with the prac- 
tices of the carrier prior to federal control would cause cer- 
tain carriers or corporations to suffer heavy losses in their 
revenues, and the U. S. Railroad Administration to have 
the advantage of similar gains. At the time that the railroads 
were taken over by the Administration, freight was interrupted 
en route and congested at many terminal points. This was 
due to the increased movement of traffic on account of trans- 
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portation for the War and Navy departments and by orders 
given to expedite the movement of certain classes of traffic, 
which resulted in the delay and congestion of other classes 
of traffic. In fact, at December 31, 1917, there was an un- 
usual congestion and freight was delayed en route to a much 
creater extent than in the ordinary course of business, and 
the accrued earnings on such freight delayed en route, 
amounted to many millions of dollars. In the case of the few 
railroads which accrue their freight revenues on the ‘“‘for- 
warded” basis, that is to say, those which put into their rev- 
enue and income account the earnings when the freight starts 
on its journey, these congestions would have no effect, but 
the large majority of roads which accrue their revenue on a 
“received” basis, that is to say, those which credit their rev- 
enue or income account when the freight arrives at destina- 
tion and the transportation service is complete and the con- 
tract fulfilled, would suffer a very large loss of revenue un- 
der the provisions of General Order No. 17. Of course, the 
losses to the corporations would be minimized if the con- 
gestion at the close of federal control should be as great as at 
the beginning of federal control,—a condition which is 
scarcely possible because at the close of federal control, un- 
der peace conditions, there will not be the enormous volume 
of traffic and priority orders that caused the congestion and 
delay which existed at the beginning of federal control. 
However, as to lap-overs, that order was framed on an un- 
sound accounting basis, and provided a hit-or-miss division 
of the freight revenue between prior or corporation account, 
and the accounts of the federal Administration. This con- 
dition was later modified by the contract, see Section 4, para- 
graph (b), and by accounting circular No. 53 of December 
2, 1918. 

The accounting circular No. 53 is still on a hit-or-miss 
basis, although it does provide for an adjustment of 
certain delayed carload shipments on which the service was 
completed prior to federal control but the accounting delayed 
until during federal control. However, accounting circular 
No. 53 does not take care of the large number of shipments,— 
carload and less than carload,—that were delayed in transit 
on which the service had not been completed at December 31, 
1917. Take for example a carload shipment moving from 
Chicago to Baltimore, which reached Pittsburgh in Decem- 
ber, 1917, and lay there until, say January 10, 1918, when 
it moved out to destination, the settlement being made on the 
“received” basis. The lines west of Pittsburgh included in 
their operating expenses, the cost of transporting that ship- 
ment from Chicago to Pittsburgh, but never have, and accord- 
ing to the present attitude of the Railroad Administration, 
never will receive a dollar for such transportation. An off- 
set will result at the end of federal control if a similar car 
is en route from Chicago to Baltimore, reaches Pitsburgh just 
prior to the end of federal control and lays there until after 
the end of federal control, and then moves to destination after 
federal control, the revenue being taken into the accounts of 
the corporation after federal control. If a sufficient number 
of such cars move just prior to the end of federal control, to 
produce the same lap-over revenue as that produced by de- 
layed cars which moved just prior to the beginning of fed- 
eral control, there would be an offset, but considering the con- 
gestion that existed at the time the railroads were taken over, 
and that probably there will be no congestion at the end of 
federal control, it is inconceivable that there will be anything 
like the number of such cars en route at the end of federal 
control as at the beginning of federal control. It has been 
urged that to make a separation of the accounts between the 
carriers, would require additional clerical expense, and of 
course, it is true that to prepare an account accurately re- 
quires more clerical work than to guess at it. It is my judg- 
ment that the railroads as a whole will lose millions of dol- 
lars because of the failure to separate the freight revenues 
at the beginning and at the end of federal control on the 
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basis of the service performed; that is to say, take the case 
of the shipment Chicago to Baltimore, hereinbefore referred 
to; the revenue from Chicago to Pittsburgh should have been 
credited to the corporation because the expense of that haul 
was charged to the corporation, and only the revenue from 
Pittsburgh to Baltimore should have beén credited to the fed- 
eral Administration because the Administration paid the ex- 
pense of that haul. The increase of 25 per cent in freight 
rates would require that 80 per cent of the freight that was 
delayed en route at December 31, 1917, should be delayed en‘ 
route at the end of federal control; that is to say, where there 
were 100,000 lap-over cars from certain points to certain 
points delayed in transit at certain points at December 31, 
1917, there should be 80,000 lap-over cars from the same 
points to the same points, delayed in transit at the same 
points, at the end of federal control in order to give the cor- 
poration an erroneous credit which would offset the erroneous 
credit given the Railroad Administration at the beginning of 
federal control. If there should be less than 80 per cent of 
such cars delayed in transit at the end of federal control, the 
corporation loses revenue; if there should be more, it will 
gain revenue, but such methods are unbusinesslike and are 
not good accounting methods. I daresay that the accounting 
between the U. S. Railroad Administration and the War 
department, Navy department, or any other department of 
the same government, is not conducted on a basis as loose as 
that. 

Of course, as to the less fhan carload shipments, the 


‘average haul is shorter, the amount of money involved is 


smaller, and the expense of separation is greater. The ma- 
jority of the less than carload shipments of freight are 
handled on the “received” basis, while the passenger busi- 
ness is handled on the “forwarded” basis. The less than 
carload business might be ignored and any loss to the cor- 
poration thereon be considered as an offset against the gain 
in the passenger business. In those two cases, the amount 
of revenue involved would be comparatively small, and al- 
though it is unbusinesslike not to make any attempt at a sep- 
aration on the basis of service performed, yet accountants 
must be practical, and where the expense is liable to be more 
than the amount involved in a separation of accounts be- 
tween the railroad and the government during the time of 
war, there would be no serious objection to waiving the strict 
accounting practices in such cases. However, the expense of 
apportioning the revenue on carload shipments substantially 
in accordance with the service performed, would not'be seri- 
ously burdensome and where millions of dollars are involved, 
good accounting and businesslike methods should not be 
sacrificed. 

Another question regarding these lap-overs relates to the 
proper accounts to be charged and credited by the corpora- 
tion after the amounts have been determined. A bulletin 
was put out by the Committee on General Accounts of this 
association, stating that Alexander Wylie, chief examiner 
of accounts, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, had 
ruled that these lap-over expenses and lap-over revenues 
should be charged and credited to the income accounts of 
the carriers, while a large number of railroad accounting offi- 
cers maintain that they should be charged and credited to 
the profit and loss accounts of the carriers. The theory on 
which the instructions to charge and credit the income ac- 
count is that if the corporation had been operating the prop- 
erties, these items would have been taken into the income ac- 
count under the head of operating expenses, operating rev- 
enues, etc. In other words, the decision is based on an “if” 
statement, but the “if” goes the wrong way. The corporations 
are not operating their properties and have not operating ex- 
penses, operating revenues, etc., in which to include those 
items. Furthermore, the corporation’s income account is 
based on the average net railway operating income for the 
test period, which theoretically is complete and represents the 
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complete income for those three years including the lap-overs 
from the beginning of the period and excluding the lap-overs 
at the end of the period. An average of three complete years 
makes the complete income account so far as the operating 
accounts included in the standard return are concerned. 
Hence, any lap-overs added to the income account or de- 
ducted therefrom, cause a mis-statement of the income of the 
corporation. 

Another reason for requiring such items to be debited and 
credited to the income account of the corporation, was to off- 
set the corresponding debit or credit to the income account of 
the Administration, so that when the two accounts were put 
together, these lap-over debits to expenses and credits to rev- 
enues would disappear in the consolidated account, offsetting 
each other. However, I have learned recently that it is the 
intention of the Administration, and I want to express my 
commendation of their proposed practice, not to charge and 
credit these items to the Administration income account, but 
to set up reserve accounts which will take care of similar 
items that will be charged and credited to the Administration 
after federal control. It is evident, of course, that at the end 
of federal control there will be lap-overs in expenses which 
must be charged back to the federal Administration, and lap- 
overs in revenues which must be credited back to the Admin- 
istration. If these items are put into the income account of 
the Administration currently, it will be necessary for the lap- 
overs to be put into the income account of the Administration 
a long time after the close of federal control, which might 


prove very embarrassing to the Administration because they ’ 


will run into millions of dollars. It seems to me to be very 
wise, good business and sound accounting for the Adminis- 
tration to charge and credit these lap-over items to a reserve 
account against which they will charge and credit similar 
items after the end of federal control. 


Corporate Transactions 


Certain debits and credits are made to the corporations by 
the United States Railroad Administration under the head of 
“Corporate Transactions.” These debits and credits rep- 
resent payments or receipts by the federal officers which are 
chargeable or creditable to accounts outside of these com- 
prised in the standard return. Such debits and credits should 
be carefully examined by the accounting officers to determine 
whether or not they are properly chargeable or creditable to 
the corporations, and the principle to govern is whether or 
not the item is properly chargeable or creditable to an ac- 
count which is not embraced in the standard return. 


Verification of Accounts 


One of the principal duties in connection with corporate 
accounting is to check the debits and credits made against the 
corporation by the U. S. Railroad Administration, to de- 
termine the accuracy of the lap-overs, the charges for addi- 
tions and betterments, the charges against corporate trans- 
actions, and in fact, all debits and credits made against or in 
favor of the corporation, in order to see that the corporation’s 
revenues and income are properly protected so far as its ac- 
counts with the Administration are concerned. Of course, 
this does not mean that the corporate accounting officer is to 
neglect in any way whatever his usual functions with regard 
to strictly corporate transactions which are not handled by the 
Administration, but this section of the paper is to lay em- 
phasis on the necessity of checking the accounts with the fed- 
eral administration. Not only should the items which are 
charged and credited to the corporation be thoroughly audited 
and their accuracy completely determined, but the accounts of 
the federal books should be examined with a view of de- 
termining whether or not omissions have occurred, which 
would affect the accounts with the U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration. 

As to the lap-over items, the principal work will be in the 
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freight and passenger departments, and that work diminishes 
as time goes on, because naturally there would be more lap- 
overs in January, 1918, than in any subsequent month, and so 
on until the present time, the lap-over items are very small. 
However, as most of the railroad corporations did not get 
their corporate accounting departments on a working basis 
until the latter part of 1918, it is probable that the work of 
checking the lap-over debits and credits and the accounts to 
determine whether omissions have occurred, has not been 
completed to date by very many carriers. For this purpose, 
first-class accountants should be employees. Any lack of 
ability on the part of the accountants checking: the accounts 
with the government may result in heavy losses in revenues 
to the corporation. It is much better to defer the work to 


some later day than to employ inferior accountants for that 
kind of work. 


Co-operation of Corporate 
and Federal Accounting Officers 


Throughout this paper, reference has been made to the 
protection of the revenues of the corporation. This has been 
done for the reason that the subject assigned to me was “Cor- 
porate Accounting during Federal control.” The accounts 
between the U. S. Railroad Administration and the corpora- 
tions involve hundreds of millions of dollars resulting from 
transactions which must be recorded on the federal books. 
Hence, the federal accounting officer is interested in protect- 
ing the revenues of the corporations to the extent of seeing 
that all his accounts with the corporation are recorded with 
the greatest degree of accuracy. From my personal knowledge 
of the honesty and fair dealing of the railroad accounting 
officers of the United States, both federal and corporate, I 
know that during federal control the federal accounting offi- 
cers have been diligent and faithful in their efforts to record 
all transactions with the corporations, with the greatest de- 
gree of accuracy and thus to render substantial assistance in 
protecting the revenues of the corporation. If any federal 
accounting officer has intentionally deprived the corporation 
of revenues to which he believed it was justly entitled, 
whether through erroneous debits or through omission of 
proper credits, then such accounting officer is unworthy of 
his profession and is unworthy of membership in this great 
association, but I will not believe that such an one exists. 


Director of Accounts—U. S. Railroad Administration 


While in this paper I have criticised a few of the account- 
ing provisions of the Administration, it is not intended to 
create the impression that I think the Administration has a 
weak accounting department. On the contrary, I think it 
has a strong accounting department, administered in its de- 
tails by men of recognized accounting ability. It would be 
a miracle if all of the accounting provisions of the Admin- 
istration were beyond criticism. I also want to pay a tribute 
to Director C. A. Prouty at the head of the Division of Ac- 
counts of the U. S. Railroad Administration, in his adminis- 
tration of that department. The magnitude of his duties 
prevents him from giving attention to details, but the policy 
of his administration has been broad and fair-minded. 


Conclusion 


Many other things could be said with reference to corporate 
accounting during federal control; this paper has attempted 
to touch simply a few of the high spots as they appeared to 
the writer. It would be an insult to the intelligence of the 
many experienced accounting officers if I should attempt to 
go into the details and try to touch upon every phase of this 
subject during federal control. If my paper has resulted in 
suggesting chains of thought which may be of benefit to the 
corporations and to the U. S. Railroad Administration, the 
effort has been amply repaid. | 

















Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 






With a Reduced Appropriation the Administration Is Making 
Every Effort to Hold Down Expenses and Increase Traffic 


day after a speaking and inspection trip to Boston, 

Denver, Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis and Birmingham. 
He will also speak before the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce on Friday and before the New England Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at Boston on Saturday. Mr. Hines has stated that he 
is exceedingly anxious to come into contact with the people of 
the country as far as it is in his power to do so and to get them 
to understand the policies which he and his associates are try- 
ing to carry out in the Railroad Administration, as well as 
to seek every practical opportunity to get the point of view of 
the people as to what the Railroad Administration should do. 
He is also presenting his views and suggestions as to a per- 
manent solution of the railroad problem and in his speeches 
takes occasion to explain why he is not yet prepared to decide 
on a rate increase. In one recent address he said he had had 
the rather unique experience of having various shippers come 
to him urging that rates ought to be increased. ‘This he at- 
tributed to the fact that “there has been such a striking ob- 
ject lesson that railroad prices have increased to a much 
greater proportion than the rates have been increased, and 
therefore that the railroad operations are not likely to be 
self-sustaining in business with no increase in rates.” 


Dee GENERAL HInEs returned to his office on Mon- 


Appropriation Is Reduced 


The principal effect of the reduction of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration appropriation from $1,200,000,000 to $750,- 
000,000 apparently will be in the direction of making it 
necessary for the Railroad Administration to continue, al- 
though to a less extent, the policy forced upon it during the 
time it has been waiting for an appropriation, of postponing 
some of its disbursements as long as possible. The estimate 
of its requirements did not represent contingencies but 
amounts already expended, contracted for, or to which it 
stood committed and practically none of the items can be re- 
duced. As soon as the money is made available it will be 
possible to pay off the certificates of indebtedness, of which 
$234,000,000 were outstanding on May 31, and to make ad- 
ditional deferred payments on rental and equipment which 
were not represented by certificates. Meanwhile its working 
capital will be somewhat increased and a considerable part 
of the payments on equipment will not become due until 
later, by which time it is hoped that they will be financed by 
an equipment trust, and also pressure will be brought to bear 
on the corporations to pay what they owe to the government 
for additions and betterments. The financial situation of 
the Railroad Administration will then depend largely on the 
amount of any additional operating deficits and on how fast 
the corporations are able to finance their indebtedness. The 
administration officers feel some relief because of the sugges- 
tion held out by the House committee that an additional ap- 
propriation may be had later and presumably it will follow 
familiar methods of adjusting its disbursements to its cash 
on hand until it becomes necessary to ask for more. 

From June 2 to July 1, according to an estimate prepared 
some time ago, the requirements of the railroad companies 
amount to $190,850,271. Of this $113,000,000 was for cor- 
porate requirements, $51,000,000 for’ maturities, $23,000,- 
000 for capital expenditures and $2,962,000 for equipment 
other than standard. 


Contracts Executed 


The Railroad Administration has executed a compensa- 
tion contract with the Illinois Central providing for an an- 
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nual payment of $16,540,717 and one with the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley for $3,862,317; also one with the Ben- 
nettsville & Cheraw for $29,077. Short line co-operative 
contracts have been executed with the Boyne City, Gaylord 
& Alpena; Virginia & Truckee; Tennessee, Alabama & 
Georgia; Wilmington, Brunswick & Southern and the 
Loranger, Louisiana & North Eastern. 

The War Finance Corporation has made a loan to the 
Wabash of $68,000 and to the Seaboard Air Line of $110,- 
000 on the security of certificates of indebtedness issued by 
the director general of railroads. 


Improvement in Traffic Noted 


In the Central Western Region there was an increase in 
the loading of grain, for the week ended June 9, amounting 
to 64 per cent over the same week of last year; live stock 
loadings increased 34 per cent in the same region. Grain 
loadings in the Northwestern region showed an increase of 
100 per cent over last year, while grain products, livestock 
and miscellaneous freight also showed increases. Passenger 
travel is on the-increase in nearly all the regions and indi- 
cations are that it will continue to improve. 

Reports from the Southwestern region continue to show 
increases, both in freight loadings and earnings, the in- 
creases amounting to 11.1 per cent for the past week. Both 
the local loading and the cars received from connections 
show increases. Cotton is moving more freely in this region 
and with promises of additional steamers for Gulf ports, 
an increased shipment is expected in an effort to reduce 
the large surplus on hand. 

A summary follows: 

Eastern Region.—Reports from nearly all sections still 
show the general movement of freight and coal traffic to be 
sub-normal. ‘The blast furnace situation remains about the 
same, and while the ore movement on the lake is increasing, 
it is not up to last year’s figures. Passenger traffic contin- 
ues good, and the travel on Decoration Day was extremely 
heavy, some stations showing largest receipts in history of 
their companies. 

Allegheny Region——Heavy orders for refrigerator cars 
have been received through Chicago and Potomac Yards, 
and special attention is being given to the handling of this 
equipment. Some slight improvement is noted in the blast 
furnace situation in Pittsburgh district. The demand for 
box cars continues heavy, and we are just able to meet re- 
quirements. 

Pocahontas Region.—Coal dumped at tidewater for the 
week showed an increase of 50 per cent over the preceding 
week, although still showing considerable decrease under 
last year’s dumping. 

Southern Region.—The cotton movement seems to be in- 
creasing throughout the region. The recent fall in prices 
handicapped planters to the extent that their activities were 
embarrassed and their purchasing power reduced to the 
minimum. ‘The recent sharp advance in price, however, has 
enabled them to recoup their losses, dispose of much of 
their cotton which they have been holding, and consequently 
they are in better financial condition, and have again be- 
come an element of large purchasing power in the Southern 
region. 

Northwestern Region.—Reports a gradual improvement in 
the general movement of traffic, particularly merchandise 
and eastbound tonnage. The loading for the week, how- 
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ever, showed a decrease of 8,468 cars, consisting principally 
of coal, coke, lumber and ore. There is a continued im- 
provement in the Pacific Coast Lumber situation. The oil 
traffic from Wyoming fields continues to show an abnormal 
increase and the facilities for handling same were taxed to 
the utmost. The movement of ore for the week shows a de- 
crease of about 15 per cent under corresponding week of 
last year, but the output of the independent companies is 
improving and the indications are that the production of ore 
will be normal in a short time. The movement of freight 
eastbound is about the same as last year, but the westbound 
movement is lighter, due chiefly to absence of shipbuilding 
material and munitions, which moved in-large quantities last 
year, also lighter exports through Puget Sound ports. Pas- 
senger business continues to show an increase over last year, 
particularly pleasure travel. The recent warm weather has 
greatly stimulated resort and vacation travel, and many re- 
quests are being received for reservations. 

Central Western Region.—During the week 93,914 cars 
of all freight were loaded in this region, which was 4 per 
cent less than the same week of last year. Passenger travel 
in general continues to be heavier than last year, particu- 
larly to Colorado and locally within the state, on account of 
the inauguration of summary tourist rates. There is also 
an especially heavy movement at the present time between 
Kansas City and the new Texas oil fields. Notwithstanding 
the heavy outbound travel from Southern California, it is 
reported that the number of people there seems as great as 
ever, and that hotels and apartment houses are still crowded 
and unable to accommodate all applicants. Indications are 
that as soon as means of transportation are available, a large 
number of foreigners will leave Southern California for their 
native countries. 

Southwestern Region.—Crops in general are in need of 
warm weather and sunshine, as the rainfall throughout the 
Southwestern region, especially during the last two weeks of 
May, caused considerable damage to cotton, wheat, corn and 
alfalfa hay. Regular passenger travel, both local and 
through, continues above normal with adequate equipment 
provided to handle same. The movement of farm hands to 
harvest fields during the present month will be an item of 
considerable importance. 


Railroad Administration Paying 
Little Extra Compensation 


Up to June 1 claims for extra compensation had been al- 
lowed amounting to $3,709,887 and an estimate of $1,500,000 
has been used, in figuring the total standard return at $940,-: 
000,000, as a reserve to take care of additions to compensa- 
tion which may yet be allowed, although the claims pend- 
ing amounted to $26,285,000. The total claims filed 
amounted to about $69,000,000. The federal control law of 
March 21, 1918, provides in section 1 that “If the President 
shall find that the condition of any carrier was during all or 
a substantial portion of the period of three years ended June 
30, 1917, because of non-operation, receivership, or where 
recent expenditures for additions or improvements or equip- 
ment were not fully reflected in the operating railway income 
of said three years or a substantial portion thereof, or because 
of any undeveloped or abnormal conditions, so exceptional as 
to make the basis of earning hereinabove provided for plainly 
inequitable as a fair measure of just compensation, then the 
President may make with the carrier such agreement for such 
amount as just compensation as under the circumstances of 
the particular case he shall find just.”’ 

It is also provided that claims not adjusted may be sub- 
mitted to boards of referees appointed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Following is a statement of the disposi- 
tion of the various claims for extra compensation up to 
June 1: 
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STATEMENT SHowING Names or Raitroap Companies Wuicu Have Fitep 
CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION IN ADDITION TO STANDARD 
Return AND Disposition THEREOF 


Recapitulation of claims allowed to June 1, 1919, in excess 
of standard return: 
Baltimore & Ohio 


ied edna e Meanie hea eb dik bee ee 600.0000 *$2,136,932.00 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul..........cccccccccccecs 440,082.39 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.............cc ces eeeee cece 173,798.41 
Northwestern Pacific .............- SRG mM gwE Ee Ttie eerie 172,479.50 
PpeemOeits Ot TUGUOR GMIIIE, o ooo cic cekiccccccccdevevvice 161,230.00 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.........cccccecccccscces 140,926.61 


.*Baltimore & Ohio allowance includes $1,724,800 allowed for Toledo & 
Cincinnati Division, which had no separate standard return, for the reason 
that during the test period it formed a part of the lines of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton and made no separate report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





















Georgia & Florida R. R. (including Augusta Southern).. 116,000.00 
Rh aes Oe ee ae 86,229.76 
St. Louis Southwestern ............. 67,303.78 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania 19,885.50 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 19,807.00 
bogs oe ea eae 16,531.21 
Ns MN on 566 aad cis oo Siaaiales isais'v basa Chie bere wants 15,000.00 
We NE MI Os. 65 kSS 6b Seo Sie ieee. hk ice oso dso bros 11,126.47 
RINE a UNNI ar os CR de a Sin igre avo 0.8 04:8 w 2,819.57 
Trinity & Brazos Valley (lump sum)................... 100,000.00 
Gulf, Texas & Western (iump sum)................000% 29,734.80 

I bianca ccaiica elisa haa uGe wie 6 Ok alo Water ihn.ctic gods oi $3,709,887.09 

Claims denied to June 1, 1919: 

Pe SOME ME goa ohaca b FS sd o> Ecinb o Rina’ Rtwreredve sine $5,339,941.29 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.......... cece ec ccc cecces 5,193,045,34 
i RR PUMMEIMOO eo.6 5.4 « c.acaie.claievioeeewvs-r6son asa. 4,971,520.70 
Re ee nee (EE: 4,383,736.12 
NE picts id a5 Bears aad aN Uinicd sate Gane Gine ak oka So org 2,731,368.00 
New York. New Haven & Hartford..............c0005- 2,000,000.00 
Re PUNO sn. wiaS Gin-tiatiy Mars ies aaterarice Parwaiere S orad a de'e 1,426,320.00 
ae Oe eae ree 1,397,577.91 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 1,073,680.75 
rene eee ee 900,273.98 
NNN SME MIN orc Se sa. Bc relat nlans Siig oto dae Gacbvb: bv wd* wishes 809,624.34 
St. Louis Terminal Association Lines 696,593.66 
NO OE EES EERE Te ae Orne 693,861.87 
Evansville & Indianapolis. ........000cccccccccceccccccccec 622,504.69 
MIMNOM INO a ereeine tic tasted Wao 0 hie’ easel’ vi.60nc0kes 595,079.00 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western.................0-.. 529,699.00 
I Pa Ge ie de en oe ek nw 524,736.84 
wretpens, Telok EB TOatow. «vo. 6k ove coc nic ccvovcccseecss 512,791.00 
RMRNONE. SEUMIIIIR, ook are ta Bie cbel cre aiase ew Gai Rioik s-6'Gkeow.ed.d-v.s 476,595.43 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville....................- 470,808.12 
OT OS RRR eee ee eeeena 437,579.28 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern.................. 392,856.95 
ee =e Se eae oe ae ees 341,776.40 
PROMO GR WH NOUN 6s. 5: 'gr asain 655205 5b wool oie oigiala’ehearmoind oc a 189,700.09 
BM. ome icnesitcaerci dale ad aimee vb deiedldlca donee deck 160,000.00 
New Orleans Great Northern...............ccceeceee., 155,192.21 
mpOINN Ok N ia occ: bial tiicreniave'e¢ Sicueas.na eevee 128,059.50 
gS OS Fe ee ces ee eae 124,908.00 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern...................... 123,410.94 
Me Gr NN aero Dg alone od ng chide oo hha ode bosom xg 120,695.30 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 120,260.23 
Ann Arbor 109,721.01 
Bangor & Aroostook ............. Oe SN ae ee ae ee 107,170.24 
NG TS PIN, orb oh eg So 'aca oie osi dale 6 o oce'n:bero-acnn ence 89,224.00 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie............... 86,084.99 
Port Townsend & Puget Sound...................2..... 74,863.06 
i SR Se eS Sa ie ene 71,722.32 
Be eee 57,520.45 
NI IONE I gsi ole a eo ns ozs 57,447.11 
UNE CNN | a 6 3. odo wives arate ooh aceon bea wie Wo ono ae is. 47,000.57 
RO Gn A a ee ae aes 42,288.86 
SPOONEE WU TNNE FG adore ict vinica win da Bole Ucbw cirkciarneea eas 32,479.41 
Detroit, Baw City & Weoesterie oiciaiec is cicc cccccecs ceceeccee 18,000.00 
Wildwood & Delaware Bay..............ccccccccecen., 15,562.75 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson....................... 9,458.00 
IN Oe PINION 5. hace anc aigine oGl aaa boseeca cvex 8,107.52 
ee an ae eee 2,605.23 
PE Ce I ios a Bho kno ke Silas ES SohlRrereenn’c 642.81 

EE» BU ROCNS oe hearer ee donate bine Oo te tbe-ns. mae wet $38,474,095.21 

Claims withdrawn to June 1, 1919 

Se SENONE WEIN» igiaic occ ds a bacon sade mcdbiosaeowas $171,513.49 
a Se en eeereem 115,756.01 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 78.230.47 
Farmers Grain & Shipping Co 53,647.33 
IN I MPN gee ae iiss waraio care Deikb be ¥aeee cians 44,361.84 
NN MPU IRS Sonat Catan Wakes erie a ise o ol clude ec 43,818.97 
SE MN NOROINE F0 dclans cinder css aeivians ioe Gate bres oe ache, 39,468.09 

bo rat pa Mek PE SRE nt Sa ey ele $546,796.10 





Claims pending June 1, 1919:+ 





7 Amount not stated in claims of Toledo, St, Louis & Western, Gulf. 
Mobile & Northern, Lake Superior & Ishpeming Ry. Co., Old Dominion 
Steamship Co., Old Dominion Terminal Co., and Virginia Navigation Co. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas System (3 claims) $5,559,539.61 
Southern 





CEA eSR ENS aH Rha ae Wee es ee ae Oke ea Wrens si deae a 4,771,398.97 
BE BG Wes cksacansdstovaekieosis ce 2,828,314.63 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis........................ 2,732,941.09 
NE MRE, LN Langs da uadcoe@caecsances sic. 2,538,726.00 
Western Maryland 1,883.478.94 
Gulf Coast Lines ...... 1,487,722.75 
New York Connecting 1,469,758.80 
RUNNIN POR re Atte ct ee a ng 926,685.08 
Florida East Coast 672,804.71 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 414,159.12 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf (approximate) 211,480.00 
ort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern.................. 154,164.39 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic....................... 134,823.16 


International & Great Northern........................ 


129,259.18 











June 20, 1919 


ERE 0b RNR VIO ie sinned ctacsebasengese ae sa~es 102,733.00 
Pe Ree eee ern, 157,302.81 
I Ae OUI oa civ dccia a eecenet c's bse ree ee 46,311.99 
SE ENE oc creed aid, ee oe Wiig ee ahaa ba eRih-a Arnie e-ebieinloied slbre 35,222.28 
igen, MTONONOEt Te PMCC. hee sic c ciiesesesiesact ee 28,780.00 


SEE cic wink’ eater k oith bo tere SER a WE la eee ie $26,285,606.51 


Claims denied and now pending before the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission board of referees: 
Boston, New York & Cane Cod Camal..i vccccc ci ccecces $495,644.04 
ee) RM NOMNME. Ge SGNEE 66-66 .0.5 odin s.e-wses ed eviéwewa 216,054.32 
NE TRIN <'o:6 ru 6.3 oranare Gin en Sarena Abn law one bartels 87,145.13 
EE aan. 01a so oe nen ge Gh wae seateoee aa aus uiemedawals $798,843.49 


Director General Appeals for Efficiency and Economy 


Walker D. Hines, director general of railroads, has sent 
the following letter to all officers and employees of railroads 
under federal control: 

“The increased payroll cost, due to improved wages and 
working conditions, and the increased cost of material and 
supplies, are now resulting, in connection with the falling off 
in business, in the United States Railroad Administration 
incurring heavy deficits in railroad operations. 

“For the first four months of this year, these deficits, after 
deducting the rental due the railroad company, were about 
$250,000,000 or at the rate of $62,500,000 per month. This 
critical condition makes it imperative not only that costs 
shall not increase but also that every effort be made to help 
the government through every reasonable effort to economize 
and realize greater efficiency. 

“These deficits, so far as they cannot be eliminated throuea 
greater economies and through increased business, will 
eventually have to be offset by increased transportation rates 
which all should endeavor to avoid. 

““ I ask every officer and every employee to redouble his 
efforts to do efficient work, to economize in the use of rail- 
road materials, fuel and other supplies, and to use great care 
not to injure equipment, tools, office furniture or injure 
property being transported by the railroad and for which pay- 
ment must be made if injury occurs, and further than this, 
to try to encourage others to do the same. Please remember 
that if you should fail in any of these respects to do what 
you reasonably could and ought to do you would impose un- 
necessary cost upon the government. This is true because it 
is the government which has to bear the loss if there is one 
or which will receive the profit if any is earned. 

“Do not wait for the other fellow to begin this improve- 
ment, but begin yourself. Do not decline to help because some 
cther fellow is not helping; turn in and help, and keep on 
setting the other fellow a good example. You are interested 
in the great movement for the improvement of the condition 
of the individual worker. You can aid in that great move- 
ment, through efficiency and saving in reducing the cost of 
railroad operation, because thereby you help to keep down 
transportation rates, and thereby you help to keep down the 
cost of living. An increase in rates will give occasion for an 
increase in prices of what the public consumes and that will 
mean a new cycle of increasing still further the cost of living. 
It is to the interest of every man, woman and child in this 
country that this shall be avoided just as far as possible. 

“The government, during federal operation of the rail- 
roads, as a result of its nation-wide control, has been able to 
do much to promote justice to railroad employees through 
making proper increases in their wages and proper improve- 
ment in their working conditions. In the nature of things 
the result cannot be equally satisfactory to all, involving 
2,000,000 employees, because it is not possible in this vast 
undertaking to satisfy equally every one or even every class of 
these employees. If any employee feels he has a ground for 
such dissatisfaction he ought to remember the remarkable 
strides that have been taken by the government in the last 12 
months in the recognition of the just rights of railroad em- 
ployees, and compare the situation today with what it was in 
December, 1917, before federal control began. It has been a 
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source of satisfaction to me to aid in this great work. Will 
you not, in turn, do justice to the government and: help 
sustain my work, as director general, and also justify what 
has been done for you, by doing all that you can reasonably 
do to save the government money and to increase the efficiency 
of your work ? 

‘T sincerely want your assistance in demonstrating that the 
railroads may be operated successfully even though the wages 
of its employees have been materially increased.” 


Report on Fort Washington Collision 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued a 
T report, dated April 10, signed W. P. Borland, chief of 

the Bureau of Safety, on the rear collision on the 
Philadelphia & Reading near Fort Washington, Pa., Janu- 
ary 13, 1919, which resulted in the death of 14 persons and 
in the injury of 22. 

This collision was reported in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 17, page 212, the accident having happened in the same 
week with that at South Byron, N. Y.; also in the monthly 
record printed in the Railway Age of February 28, page 510. 

While the principal cause was the failure of the engineman 
of train 319 to observe the adverse indication of a distant 
automatic block signal, the report brings out other elements. 
The signals are enclosed disks, and the distant signal is not 
controlled by the position of the home signal; it is controlled 
directly by the track circuits of the two block sections in ad- 
vance. The engine had two cabs, the engineman’s cab being 
located ahead of the firebox and about the center of the loco- 
motive. The colliding train, No. 319, was running at mode- 
rate speed, but the engine, weighing 98 tons, penetrated the 
wooden passenger car at the rear of the standing train about 
45 feet. None of the cars in either train were derailed. 

A test of the brakes on train 319 developed that the en- 
gine had no brakes on the engine truck, and that the piston 
travel on the tender was too great, so that the brake apparatus 
of the engine and tender, as a whole, was weak. 

The flagman went back only about 1,500 ft. and there 
stood from 3 to 5 minutes before the approach of the fol- 
lowing train; by going a short distance farther he would 
have made his signal visible beyond the abutment of an 
overhead bridge. 

The report recounts very careful inspection of the signal 
apparatus, leading to the conclusion that the possibility of 
any abnormal condition existing in the distant signal, which 
would be necessary to justify the engineman’s claim that he 
saw a Clear signal, is exceedingly remote. The engineman 
declared that about six weeks prior to this collision he had 
found this distant signal clear when the next succeeding home 
signal was at stop; but from testimony of the signal main- 
tainer it appears that the distant signal, in indicating clear, 
was in proper position, and that the wrong position of the 
home signal was due to local circuit trouble in the clearing 
relay. Though the home signal indicated stop, the section 
was in fact clear. 

The engineman at fault is 39 years old; was employed 
as fireman in 1907 and promoted to engineman in 1913. In 
February, 1918, on account of unsatisfactory service he was 
put back to firing; and was restored to the position of en- 
gineman twelve days later. Since then two other adverse 
items appear on his discipline record. The flagman is 35 
years old, and had been in the service 13 years; was a freight 
train conductor for one year. 


Fifty miles in 26 minutes, 23.2 seconds is the latest speed 
record reported in an automobile race. This record was 
made at Sheepshead Bay, New York City, on June 14, by 
Ralph De Palma. It is equal to 113.7 miles an hour. 







































































































































































































































Convention of the Telegraph Superintendents 






Mailgram Service, Wire Crossings and Pole Line Construction 
Among Important Subjects Considered 


1—Operating,” of the American Railroad Association, 

held its first annual meeting at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, June 11, 12 and 13. This division of the A. R. A. 
was formerly the Association of Railway Telegraph Super- 
intendents and this was the thirty-seventh meeting of the 
former association. M. H. Clapp, manager of the Telegraph 
section of the United States Railroad Administration and 
chairman of the division, presided, and the total registration 
was about 180. The chairman said that although the re- 
organization was intended to be only for the duration of the 
Railroad Administration he felt that it was for the best in- 
terests of the members that the amalgamation be permanent. 
He said that reports presented were to be divided into two 
groups consisting of those ready for final adoption and those 
of a preliminary nature. He made a plea for co-operation 
in and between different departments, railroad companies 
and commercial companies. 

R. H. Aishton, regional director the Northwestern region, 
United States Railroad Administration, made a short ad- 
dress Thursday morning. He referred to the wonderful 
progress that had been made by the association in the past. 
In 1908 the only telephone circuit for train despatching in 
use was one 45 miles long on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, while at the present time there are 13,440 miles of 
such circuits. He was a great believer in association work 
and favored amalgamation with the American Railroad As- 
sociation; the railroads will of necessity have to look to 
somebody to keep them from being foolish after their return 
to private operation. No railroad would be foolish enough 
to go against recommendations of such a body as the Ameri- 
can Railroad Association. What is accomplished by the 
association will in the course of the next four or five years 
come very close to being railroad law. If the roads go back 
to private operation at the end of the year it will be under 
changed and better conditions and greater progress will be 
made during the next few years than ever before. 

A banquet was given for the members of the association 
on Thursday evening at the La Salle Hotel under the 
auspices of the Railroad Telegraph and Telephone Appli- 
ance Association. The speakers were E. E. Nash (C. & N. 
W.); C. Selden (B. & O.); G. A. Cellar (Pennsylvania 
Lines West), and H. Hulatt (Grand Trunk). 


T* TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE division of ‘Section 


Committee Reports 


Sub-Committee A,—Maintenance and Construction of Pole 
Lines of committee No. 1—Construction and Maintenance, 
Outside Plant, presented a preliminary draft of pole line 
specifications including 15 of the proposed 16 sections but 
in general without the official drawings and without certain 
appendices yet to be decided upon. A plan for pole line 
specifications involving complete independence of any other 
organization or company was presented at the meeting held 
in Chicago last December. It was decided, however, to de- 
velop through joint action if possible uniform specifications 
satisfactory to both railroad and telegraph interests and 
this report was made upon this basis. The specifications 
provide for three grades of line according to the character 
of circuits carried, viz., special trunk lines, trunk lines, and 
non-trunk lines. Trunk lines are described as all pole 
lines carrying trunk and other important circuits; special 
trunk lines are defined as special pole lines connecting im- 
portant centers, Non-trunk lines are all other pole lines. 
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The specifications also divide the country into four pole-line 
districts determined by the severity of the climatic conditions 
which are designated as extra heavy, heavy, medium and light, 
respectively. The various grades of the lines to be built under 
these specifications are to be fitted to climatic conditions. 
The committee asked approval of the plans submitted and for 
further instructions. 

E. C. Keenan, general superintendent telegraph, New 
York Central, pointed out the advisability of the committee 
establishing a set of specifications based on engineering 
principles and offered an amendment to the original motion 
to the effect that the committee should continue along lines 
consistent with principles heretofore adopted by the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. He pro- 
posed changes in certain tables. 

William Bennett (C. & N. W.) felt that it was unnecessary 
for the committee to follow engineering principles in pole 
line construction as strictly as for other items of railroad 
construction; railroads could operate temporarily notwith- 
standing failure of pole lines. 

E. A. Chenery, general . superintendent telegraph 
Southwestern region, United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, stated that under the present specification a mile of 
41 Class B 22-ft. chestnut poles carrying 40 wires would 
cost $1,355 which is considered a pretty good pole line, 
compared to practice 10 or 20 years ago when 30 to 35 poles 
per mile was common practice. Comparing these figures 
with the proposed specifications for pole lines in extra heavy 
districts, the cost would be $1,327 to $2,419, the lower figure 
being for non-trunk lines. A mile of pole line in extra 
heavy districts would cost from $1,951 to $2,419 or from 
41 to 80 per cent more than the same line built under present 
specifications. Every railroad has some mileage so unim- 
portant that a 50 per cent increase in the cost of construc- 
tion is not justified. The report was accepted by the associ- 
ation as a progress report. 


Wire Crossings 


The report of sub-committee B,—Wire Crossings, Com- 
mittee No. 1 Construction and Maintenance, Outside Plant, 
contained recommendations covering wire lines crossing 
over railways. Dr. M. G. Lloyd of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards requested the association to criticise the Bureau of 
Standards’ proposed revision covering such crossings. This 
revision was considered at committee meetings and the sub- 
committee conferred with Edwin B. Katte, representing the 
Committee on Electric Working of the A. R. A. and the 
Committee on Electricity of the American Railway Engin- 
eering Association, who concurred in the recommendations 
of the sub-committee as presented here. In the proposed 
revision the Bureau of Standards wished to have the rules 
governing signal line crossings over railways based upon 
engineering principles with proper assumed loading so as 
to be consistent with other sections of the Safety Code. While 
the proposed revision as shown by the first draft is gener- 
ally based upon scientific principles it contains some articles 
which in the opinion of the committee were not consistent 
with good railroad engineering practice and changes were 
proposed. After the Bureau of Standards finally issues its 
revision it is the purpose of the sub-committee to get up 
detailed specifications for wire crossings over railroads as 
well as parallels or conflicts between signel lines and power 
lines. The association instructed the committee to proceed 
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along the lines on which it was working with the under- 
standing that it follow the engineering practice of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


Underground Construction and Transpositions 


Sub Committee C—Underground Construction, Committee 
No. 1, Construction and maintenance, Outside Plant, re- 
ported on a revision of the draft of the specifications which 
appeared in the proceedings of the meeting held in Chicago 
last December. The specifications presented at this meeting 
prescribed the general requirements for underground conduit 
construction for telegraph, telephone and other low voltage 
signal cables on railroad right-of-wav. ‘The specifications 
covered conduit construction, general specifications, high 
and low tension ducts in the same trench, location and 
clearances, manholes and handholes, and material. The 
report was adopted as recommended practice. 

Sub-Committee D. Transportations, Committee No. 1, 
Construction and Maintenance, Outside Plant, submitted 
complete specifications for locating and installing trans- 
positions in telephone circuits. The specifications were 
accompanied by numerous transposition diagrams for stand- 
ard auxiliary and unit sections showing non-phantom, hori- 
zontal phantom and vertical phantom transpositions. The 
specifications cover the creating of both physical and phan- 
tom telephone circuits and provide a method for transposing 
these circuits so as to reduce inductive disturbances from 
neighboring circuits. These specifications follow those of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company and the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. It is the intention of the 
sub-committee during the coming year to prepare specifica- 
tions for the line materials which are referred to in these 
specifications. 

The question was asked whether the telegraph wires should 
be placed above or below telephone circuits and as to where 
the ticker circuits and signal circuits should be placed on 
the pole line. In answer the chairman of the sub-committee 
said there was no preferred position as regards the telegraph 
and telephone circuit but that the ticker circuit should be 
on an end pin on the top cross arm in order to be as far 
removed from inductive disturbances as possible. When sig- 
nal circuits were carried on the same pole line with the tele- 
phone and telegraph circuits the signal circuits should be on 
the lower cross arm. 


Report on Office Wiring and Equipment 


Committee No. 2, Construction and Maintenance, Inside 
Plant, submitted a preliminary draft of specifications for the 
installation of telegraph and telephone equipment in railroad 
offices. The report was accepted as a progress report. 


Reports on Electrolysis and Lighting Protection 


Committee No. 3—Protection Against Electrolysis, pre- 
sented a report which consisted of a general discussion of 
electrolysis as affecting telegraph and telephone conductor 
cables, its nature, causes and remedies with descriptions of 
instruments for making electrolytic tests and instructions 
concerning the use of such instruments. Certain specific 
maintenance instructions were also given. ‘The report was 
accepted as recommended practice. 

Committee No. 4 submitted a report on Protection Against 
Lightning and Against Electric Light and Power Circuits 
in the form of a preliminary draft of specifications for such 
protection. The committee felt that it was necessary to 
differentiate between wires owned by railroad companies 
and those not owned. During the discussion some members 
felt that the railroad companies should specify the protec- 
tion to be used on all lines entering railroad company build- 
ings irrespective of whether they were owned by the company 
or not. Others felt that specifications should not be carried 
that far as the larger telegraph and telephone companies 
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have their own specifications which may be presumed to be 
safe. Some felt that hazard to life had been given secondary 
consideration and property hazard first. The report was 
accepted as showing work accomplished to date. 

Committee No. 5—Telegraph and Telephone Development, 
presented a report upon a number of recent improvements 
which was accepted as information. 


Messages and Mailgrams 


Committee No. 6—Message Traffic, reported in part as 
follows: “Assuming that many communications have been 
offered for transmission by wire which would have served 
their purpose equally well if handled by mail, we are con- 
fronted with the proposition of establishing a dividing line 
between message traffic and mail traffic.” 

The committee recommended that the railroads generally 
be asked to instruct all persons originating telegrams and 
correspondence to offer for transmission by wire only com- 
munications which require attention prior to the time such 
attention would be given if forwarded by mail or where the 
transmission by wire will mean a considerable money saving. 
A mailgram service could be established to advantage on 
practically all railroads. ‘‘Mailgrams” should be placed in 
a pouch in the telegraph office and, immediately before the 
departure of train, a special messenger should be sent to the 
train with the pouch, delivering it to the train baggageman. 
At destination a telegraph office messenger meets the train 
and takes the pouch to the telegraph office, from which point 
the messages are delivered the same as telegrams. On some 
railroads special forms of envelopes, or envelopes specially 
stamped, are kept open in the telegraph office until imme- 
diately before the departure of a train on which such tele- 
grams can be carried as mail. 

The rest of the report discussed censoring, filing time, 
adequate address, use of symbols and codes. These items 
were referred back to the committee for further considera- 
tion. 


Regulations Governing Telegraph 
and Telephone Division 


The regulations as drawn up by the Committee of Direc- 
tion for the Telegraph and Telephone division Section 1, 
Operating, were presented to the meeting and they were 
adopted. The regulations provide: 

1. Representatives of members shall be those actively 
connected in official or supervisory capacities with railroad 
telegraph or telephone service, who have general charge of 
such service over an entire railroad or grand division of a 
railroad consisting of two or more transportation divisions. 
A reasonable number of such other employees in supervisory 
capacities as may, from time to time be presented by the 
railroads for reasons special to themselves, or as may be 
called by the Telegraph and Telephone division for special 
duties may be designated as temporary representatives of 
members. 

2. The Committee of Direction consists of eleven repre- 
sentatives of members within the division, including the 
chairman and the first and second vice-chairman of the divi- 
sion, the two past chairmen of the division last holding office, 
and six representatives of members; and a committee on 
Nominations of five members to be elected annually by the 
division. 

The Committee of Direction shall conduct the business of 
the division and fix the number of and appoint the members 
of committees. For the present there shall be the following: 


Committee No. 1—Construction and Maintenance—Outside Plant. 
Committee No. 2—-Construction and Maintenance—Inside Plant. 
Committee No. 3—Protection Against Electrolysis. 
Committee No. 4—Protection Against Lightning or Electric Light and 
Power Circuits. 
Committee No. 
Committee No. 
Committee No. 


3. Regular 


5—Telegraph and Telephone Development. 
6—Message Traffic. 
7—Fditing. 


meetings of the Committee of Direction shall 
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be held quarterly, and regular meetings of the division in 
March and September. The September meeting shall be the 
annual session. Special meetings may be held at the call 
of the Committee of Direction. 

4. The Committee of Direction shall offer the names of 
ten representatives of members, not officers of the division, 
as candidates for the committee on nominations. 

5. Defines duties of the Committee on Nominations. 

6. Officers shall be elected at the annual meeting. The 
chairman, the first and second vice-chairman and members 
of the Committee of Direction and the Committee on Nomi- 
nations shall be elected by printed ballot each year, the can- 
didates receiving the majority of the votes cast shall be de- 
clared elected and shall hold office for one year or until their 
successors shall be elected. 

7. The right to hold office, vote and attend executive ses- 
sions shall be vested in representatives of members only. 


Election of Officers 


Martin H. Clapp, manager Telegraph section United 
States Railroad Administration, was elected chairman; J. F. 
Caskey, superintendent telegraphs, Lehigh Valley, first vice- 
chairman; H. Hulatt, manager of telegraphs, Grand Trunk 
Railway System, second vice-chairman. ‘The secretary of 
the telegraph section is J. E. Fairbanks, 75 Church 
street, New York. The members elected on the Com- 
mittee of Direction were: 
telegraph, Pennsylvania Lines West; E. A. Chenery, 
general superintendent telegraph on Southwestern region, 
United States Railroad Administration; W. H. Halli, super- 
intendent of telegraph, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Lines of 
Texas; C. S. Rhoads, superintendent telegraph, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; L. S. Wells, superintend- 
ent of telegraph and electricity, Long Island Railroad, and 
F. T. Wilber, superintendent of telegraph, Dlinois Central. 
In addition E.. C. Keenan, general superintendent of tele- 
graph and telephone, Eastern region, United States Railroad 
Administration, and William Bennett, superintendent of 
telegraph, Chicago & Northwestern. 


The Appliance Association Elects Officers 


The Railway Telegraph and Telephone Appliance Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting at Chicago on June 12, re- 
elected the following officers: A. D. Walters, New York 
Telephone Company, New York, chairman; G. A. Graber. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Company, Chicago, vice- 
chairman; G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Battery Company, New 
York, secretary-treasurer. The executive committee of the 
association also remains unchanged. 


Orders of Regional Directors 


REIGHT CAR DISTRIBUTION.—The regional director, East- 
|. ern Region, by a circular, dated June 12, issues re- 
vised instructions for sending freight cars towards 
home. System cars will be confined to local loading to the 
fullest extent practicable and will not be furnished for off- 
line loading if other suitable equipment is available. In 
filling orders for off-line loading, special effort should be 
made to furnish equipment for loading to or in the direction 
of: (a) the car owner; (b) the Regional territory in which 
car is home; (c) to an intermediate connection in the direc- 
tion of car owner or Regional territory in which car is home; 
(d) locally in the direction of car owner or Regional terri- 
tory in which car is home. In furnishing empty cars on 
Inter-Regional or Regional orders, care will be exercised to 
furnish to fullest extent possible cars owned by: (a) the 
receiving road or roads; (b) the receiving Regional territory 
in which car is home. 
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Superheaters—A. T. Hardin, regional director, Eastern 
Region, by circular 500-1-97A728A promulgates for the in- 
formation of federal managers the order of the director of 
the Division of Capital Expenditures relative to the applica- 
tion of superheaters to locomotives. The order says: ‘“Con- 
sideration by the Mechanical Section of the Division of 
Operation develops that these superheaters will not pay for 
the cost of application, irrespective of the cost of the mate- 
rial, if the engine is not actually in service by October 1, 
1919. It is of course expected that business judgment will 
be exercised in installing the superheater even after that 
date, but unless the corporations are willing to stand the 
operating charge as well as the capital charge for applying 
superheaters after October 1, 1919, the program should 
cease as of that date.” 

New Locomotives Moved Free.——The regional director, 
Eastern Region, by circular 500-1-106-A783, advises that 
no freight charges are to be assessed on any class of new 
locomotives moving from the works of the builders to the 
purchasing roads, whether under their own steam or dead in 
trains. 

Label Holders for Express Cars.——The regional director, 
Eastern Region, by circular 500-104A784, recommends that 
all cars used in express service be fitted with two holders, 
one on each side, for the labels used by the express company. 
A standard label, six inches by nine inches has been adopted, 
and the circular shows a drawing of a metal holder suit- 
able for this size label. It can be made of sheet metal or of 
cast iron. The holder should be near enough to the door to 
permit of being reached by a person standing inside, and 
with the center of the holder about six feet above the rail. 

Per Diem Settlement.—Supplement 4 to Circular 78 of the 
Northwestern regional director: amplifies instructions con- 
tained in Supplement 3 to Circular 78 (Railway Age, page 
1202, May 16) regarding per diem settlements with non- 
A similar order has also been 
issued by the Southwestern regional director. 

Shipments of Nut and Bean Oil.—Order 212 of the South- 
western regional director states that shipments of nut and 
bean oils are being made in barrels and other wooden con- 
tainers which are not of sufficient strength to prevent leakage 
and instructs all concerned to apply rules making it permis- 
sible to decline freight unless shipped in containers of suffi- 
cient strength to afford reasonable protection. 

Movement of Oil and Tank Cars.—Order 211 of the 
Southwestern regional director amends Circular 72 issued 
on April 9, 1918, by Regional Director R. H. Aishton to 
all western railroads in that roads in the Southwestern Re- 
gion may symbol, report and handle as trainload 20 or more 
cars of oil for one destination instead of the 25 cars stipu- 


‘lated as the minimum for the movement of oil in train lots 


in the original order. All trains may be filled out with other 
traffic when practicable and where it can be done without 
unreasonable delay. In any case where the engine rating is 
less than the tonnage of 20 cars of oil, then the full engine 
rating of oil tonnage will be considered a trainload of oil. 

Routing Instructions for Eastbound Carload Freight.— 
Routing Circular 103A-Chicago, superseding Routing Cir- 
culars 101, 102, 103 and 104, issued by J. E. Weller, resi- 
dent traffic assistant, Allegheny Region, Chicago, outlines 
routing instructions for eastbound carload freight including 
fresh meat, live-stock, perishables, grain, grain products and 
dead freight originating in Chicago districts and west, 
when destined to the Allegheny or neutral territory. These 
routing instructions are not to apply when in conflict with 
current embargoes. 

Atlantic City Convention—Hale Holden, regional direc- 
tor of the Central Western Region, in a letter dated June 6, 
to federal and general managers of Central Western rail- 
roads, issues similar instructions to those contained in Circu- 
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lar 131-75A731A of the Eastern regional director (Radl- 
way Age, June 13, page 1438). 

Notifying Consignee of Arrival of Freight—Supplement 
1 to Circular 74 of the Northwestern regional director states 
that freight waybills do not ordinarily show the street ad- 
dress of consignee and that notice of freight arrivals, where 
street address is not shown, should be given by sealed letters 
rather than by postal cards in cities where mail is delivered 
by carriers because of the fact that postal card notices which 
do net show street addresses are not delivered, whereas sealed 
letters without street addresses are delivered when the city 
directory shows the location of person addressed. 

Forage Consigned to Army Camps.—The Northwestern 
regional director, file 73-1-83, amends orders issued in a 
circular dated February 14, (Railway Age, February 21, 
page 444), relative to the weighing of shipments of forage 
consigned to army camps. The Southwestern regional direc- 
tor issues similar amendments in Supplement 1 to Order 165. 
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Cotton Shipments to Southern Points.—Circular 221 of 
the Southwestern regional director outlines instructions is- 
sued by the regional director of the Southern Region rela- 
tive to the shipment of cotton originating at points west of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., 
and Pensacola, Fla., and destined to Jacksonville, Fla., 
Brunswick, Ga., Savannah, Ga., Charleston, S. C., Wilming- 
ton, N. C., proper or for export through these points unless 
shipments are covered by transportation orders issued by the 
Inland Traffic Service or by permits issued by the Southern 
Export Committee, Atlanta, Ga., and requests that cotton 
restricted by this circular be refused for shipment unless 
covered by the proper authority. 

Flexible Staybolts——Northwestern Regional Purchasing 
Committee Bulletin 146 states that the American Locomotive 
Company has completed the installation of equipment neces- 
sary for the manufacture of flexible staybolts and will pre- 
pare to furnish them upon order. 


Big Four Increases Capacity At Congested Points 


Builds 87 Miles of Second Track and Reduces Grades to 
Handle More Traffic During War Period 


N INCREASE IN TRAFFIC density on the Cleveland, Cin- 
A cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis during the war period 

made it necessary to provide additional facilities, 
particularly second main tracks. As a consequence the con- 
struction of 87 miles of second track was undertaken during 
1917 and 1918, nearly all of which is now in service. The 
largest part of this is on the Cleveland-St. Louis line, the 
backbone on the Big Four system. Later, work was also 
undertaken on the Chicago-Cincinnati line and on a short 
stretch at Columbus, Ohio, in connection with terminal 
improvements at that place. Considerable improvement in 
grade was undertaken in connection with the second track 
work, but, as explained later, the conditions did not war- 
rant a complete change in ruling gradients on any of the 


Marion, Ohio to Cleveland 101.5 miles. Of this last stretch 
the 21 miles between Marion and Galion consists of the 
parallel, singe-track lines of the Big Four and the Erie 
which are operated as joint double track. The 284 miles of 
line between Cleveland and Indianapolis is operated as two 
engine districts; one of 141 miles from Cleveland to Belle- 
fontaine and one of 143 miles from Bellefontaine to Indian- 
apolis. The ruling grade in both districts is 0.8 per cent in 
both directions. The present improvements include 18.6 
miles of second track between Ansonia, Ohio and Winches- 
ter, Indiana, and 44.6 miles between Gretna, Ohio and 
Marion, work on which has been in progress since the latter 
part of 1917. 

All of this work is being conducted in conformity with a 
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Profile of the Zionsville Cut-Off North of Indianapolis 


engine districts. In only one case was it found necessary 
to make a deviation from the existing alinement. 


The Cleveland-Indianapolis Line 


All of the improvement work on the Cleveland-St. Louis 
line is east of Indianapolis. ‘This is the busiest section of 
the road. The traffic amounts to about six passenger and 
seven scheduled freight trains each way daily, in addition 
to extras. During 1916 the gross tonnage handled amounted 
to 8,782,000 ton miles per mile of road while the train 
movements aggregated 6,800 freight and 5,700 passenger 
train miles per mile of road. Previous to the inception of 
the present project double track had been in operation on 
this line between Indianapolis and Taft 32.9 miles, and from 


program for reducing the ruling grade in both directions to 
0.3 per cent, with the exception of that portion of the line 
crossing a summit about four miles east of Bellefontaine 
where the track reaches an elevation of about 1350 ft. above 
sea level, one of the highest points in the state of Ohio. 
The two approaches to this summit cover practically the 
entire distance of 25 miles from DeGraff, at elevation 1000, 
to Ridgeway, at elevation 1060, and entails the use of 0.8 
per cent grades which could not be eliminated on the pres- 
ent location, without an objectionable increase in distance. 
It would be possible to build a line several miles to the north 
of the present location which would largely avoid this sum- 
mit, but such a line would miss the city of Bellefontaine 
and involve the abandonment of the engine and freight ter- 
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minal facilities at that place to which the railway company 
has been committed. ‘This solution also would not have 
afforded the immediate relief to the congested line which 
it was possible to obtain by second tracking on the existing 
location, since this plan adopted afforded opportunities to 
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Map of a Part of the Big Four Showing Location of New 
Double Track 


throw sections of the new track into operation as fast as com- 
pleted. As a consequence it was concluded to double track 
the 21 miles from Ridgeway to Gretna without change of 
grade, ‘except that the 214 miles of 0.8 per cent grade east 
from the Bellefontaine yard to the top of the hill was re- 
duced to 0.5 per cent against eastbound traffic. As a result 
of this arrangement the Bellefontaine hill still imposes a 
0.5 per cent grade against eastbound traffic and an 0.8 per 
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Details of Heavy Girder Span Used at Columbus 


cent grade against westbound traffic in the engine district 
between Bellefontaine and Cleveland, and it imposes an 0.8 
per cent grade against eastbound traffic between Indianapolis 
and Bellefontaine. 

In addition to second track work and grade changes the 
improvements in this section included the construction of a 
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new eastward yard and the extension of the existing ‘““B N 
yard east of Bellefontaine, each of which comprises a simp! 
grid of tracks having car capacities of 86 to 102 each. 
The work between Marion and Gretna was relativel) 
light, consisting in the main of the widening of existing em- 
bankments and cuts. ‘The cuts were taken out with team 
and the lighter fills were made with material from the cuts 
and from borrow pits. The heavier fills were made with 
material handled by train from steam shovel cuts. One 
of these was in the eastward yard which required 195,600 
cu. yd. of excavation, 33,000 cu. yd. of which was used for 
filling in the yard and the rest in the completion of main 
line embankments. After the completion of the excava- 
tion in the yard this shovel was moved to a borrow pit near 
Mt. Victory for the completion of the embankments between 
Marion and Ridgeway. In laying out the second track 
work, existing passing tracks were incorporated where this 
was possible, but new 100-car passing tracks were installed 
at intervals of about 10 miles. The work between Gretna 
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Progress View on Bridge Construction at Columbus 


and Ridgeway was finished in November, 1918, except for 
the extension of the ‘“‘B N” yard, while the work from Marion 
to Ridgeway was started in July, 1918, and is now prac- 
tically completed. 

From Winchester to Ansonia the double-track work con- 
sisted partially in the widening of the existing embankments 
and cuts and partially in raising the grade through sags to 
reduce the gradient. Of this work which amounted to 
500,000 cu. yd. in embankment, the heavier portion is be- 
tween Union City and Ansonia. The improvement also in- 
cludes the construction of a small enginehouse, coal dock, 
cinder pit and water tank at Ansonia to take the place of 
existing facilities at Union City. 

The largest single feature of the earth work on this section 
is an embankment 10,000 ft. long containing 190,000 cu. yd. 
with a maximum raise above the old track of 17 ft. To 
build this it was necessary to place the operated track in a 
temporary position a maximum of 24 ft. to one side of the 
old center line at the old grade on a new shoulder which 
eventually formed a part of the higher embankment. With 
this temporary track in operation, the embankment was com- 
pleted to the new grade line on the opposite side for as 
great a width as was possible without interfering with the 
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operated track. After this had been done, a track was laid 
and put in service on the new embankment which was then 
yidened to the standard width. The shoulder for the tem- 
porary track and the first portion of the high embankment 
were made with teams from borrow pits along side having 
4 maximum depth of 15 ft. A steam shovel was also used 
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Contractors Plant at the Eagle Creek Bridge 


in this pit to supply material for completing this embank- 
ment after the track had been installed on the top and for 
widening embankments at other points in the section. All 
filling handled by the shovel was hauled in standard-gage 
equipment over the operated track. The bridge work on 
this section was of minor importance, the only structure ot 
any size being an existing undercrossing used by an electric 
line. This had to be largely reconstructed to provide for 
the second track and a raise of seven feet in the grade line. 
Aside from the extension of the abutments and the raising 
of the grade, the single-track, deck girder span was replaced 
by a reinforced concrete slab. 

One of the points of chief interest attached to this section 
of the work arose from difficulties encountered with sink 
holes. At several places east of Union City, the bottoms 
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filling without effecting much progress in the completion of 
the work. ‘This difficulty was finally overcome by discon- 
tinuing the use of a heavy clay filling in favor of cinders, 
which, being much lighter and not being subject ‘to the flow- 
ing which took place in the clay, did not disturb the equilib- 
rium of the subsurface materials to any great extent. A 
more complete account of the experience with these sink 
holes was published in the Railway Age of January 17, 
1919, page 217. All of the grading on the Cleveland divi- 











Building a Drainage Diversion Ditch Alongside the Eagle 
Creek Embankment 


sion was done by the Walsh Construction Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


Heavy Work Near Indianapolis 


By far the heaviest and most interesting feature of all the 
improvement work undertaken by the Big Four is the double 
track work between Augusta and Whitestown, a short dis- 
tance north of Indianapolis. This improvement covers 10.2 
miles of which 4.5 miles is on a new location known as 
the Zionsville cut-off. This constitutes an extension of sec- 











The Embankment in the Eagle Creek Bottoms 


of depressions traversed by the railroad are underlaid with 
a stratum of peaty loam of varying thicknesses. In three 
locations this was so thick that the weight of the newly im- 
posed embankment squeezed it out along each side and pro- 
nounced and protracted settlements occurred, accompanied 
by extensive upheavals of the adjacent ground surface. As 
a consequence large quantities of material were placed in the 


ond track on the Indianapolis-Chicago line which had pre- 
viously extended from Indianapolis to Augusta, a distance 
of 10.8 miles. It also affords a considerable improvement 
in grade and alinement. The old line has grades of 0.78 
per cent southbound and 0.67 per cent northbound, whereas 
the new line has maximum grades of 0.4 per cent in each 
direction conforming to the adopted ruling grade between 
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Indianapolis and Kankakee, Ill. The maximum rate of 
curvature on the old line is 2 deg. 37 min. with a total 
central angle of 75 deg. 56 min. whereas the new line now 
has a maximum rate of curvature of 0 deg. 30 min. with a 
total central angle of 34 deg. 50 min. The saving in dis- 
tance on the new line is important, amounting to 2,500 ft. or 
nearly one-half mile. A total of 586,000 cu. yd. of earth 
work in excavation is involved. 

On the basis of its physical features this project is nat- 
urally divided into four sections. At the south end is 3.2 
miles of second-track work on the old alinement, the most 
important feature of which is an 11,530 ft. grade reduction 
involving a depression below the existing grade to a depth of 
8 ft. and requiring the removal of 189,000 cu. yd. of material 
This total includes a 2,000-ft. continuation of this cut on 
to. the south end of the cut-off. The cut-off embraces two 
essential features, an embankment a mile long and 40 ft. 
high across the Eagle Creek valley containing 478,000 cu. 
yd. and a cut 2% miles long containing 397,000 cu. yd. 
The remainder of the work including 2,300 ft. of the cut-oft 
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in the north cut moving without interference entails a car 
fully planned and extensive track layout as indicated by ti 
use of 7 miles of temporary track in the 414 miles of cu 
off. 

One noteworthy feature of this work is the special pair 
taken to obtain adequate drainage as well as freedom fro: 
washing of the cut and embankment slopes. Cuts wer 
given a sub-grade width of 10 ft. from the center line o: 
track plus a minimum of 5 ft. for a ditch, this ditch being 
increased 0.1 ft. in width for each 100-ft. of distance in th 
direction of drainage. The contractor was required to finis 
the cut in perfect slope while surface ditches of adequate pri 
portions were provided wherever conditions demanded. Il 
the long cut, the first 2,500 ft. from the lower end is drained 
by side ditches carried to a catch basin 500 ft. from th 
lower end where a depression in the ground line made it 
possible to install a line of 24-in. pipe leading down a 
transverse gully. At a point 2,600 ft. from the lower end 
of the cut the ground surface comes practically to grade for 
a distance of 150 ft. where a double 6-ft. by 4-ft. box culvert 

















Steam Shovel in the Big Cut Near Zionsville 


and the north section of second track work consists of light 
fills with only two slight changes of grade in the second- 
track portion. 

The lowering of the grade south of Eagle Creek is being 
accomplished by making a preliminary cut along the east 
side to the final grade without disturbing the existing track. 
This could be done readily for a considerable portion of the 
distance without any excavation beyond the finished cut line 
because the cut had to be made of sufficient width to ac- 
commodate a passing track on the east side. After turning 
trains over a temporary track at grade in this portion of the 
cut, the old track will be abandoned and the rest of the 
cut taken out. 

This cut and the long cut north of Eagle Creek are being 
taken out with 70-C Bucyrus shovels, the material being han- 
dled by standard-gage equipment into the Eagle Creek em- 
bankment and some minor fills by dumping from trestles. 
Two shovels are being operated in the north cut and one in the 
south cut, each being served by two trains of 12-yd. Western 
air dump cars. The complete equipment includes seven six- 
wheel switch engines and 100 cars. To keep the four trains 


was installed to carry the drainage of a creek that crosses 
the line. By depressing the bed of this creek for a distance 
of 200-ft. downstream, it was possible to use it as the out- 
fall for water draining into the cut north of this point, as 
well as for a surface ditch extending for nearly the entire 
length of the cut along the east side and a channel diversion 
ditch one half mile long on the west side. These surface 
ditches were made with teams before the cut proper was 
started, the material being wasted on the site of the cut so 
that it could be picked up by the shovels in taking out the 
cut. 

The structures formed an important feature of this project, 
chief among them being the Eagle Creek bridge which is lo- 
cated about centrally in the long embankment. This is a rein- 
forced concrete arch structure of the filled-spandrel type con- 
sisting of five semicircular arches—three central openings of 
45 ft. with one at each end of 39 ft. The total length of 
the bridge is 273 ft. with a maximum height of 62% ft. 
from base of rail to bottom of footing. It requires the plac- 
ing of 6,200 cu. yd. of concrete and 112,000 lb. of rein- 
forcing steel. Pile foundations were used. 








Railway Developments in Foreign Countries 






Authority Asked for the Construction of 1500 Miles of New 
Railroad in Mexico; Other Notes 


American Railway Manufacturers May 
Be Under Handicap in China 
(From our Special Correspondent in China) 

While there is considerable feeling of disappointment that 
America has not been able to “put over” a reorganization of 
affairs in the Far East, Chinese are not disposed to blame 
either America or Mr. Wilson. But they do point out that 
unless something very pointed is done, American interests 
are completely in eclipse. The peace settlement clearly 
recognizes the “sphere of influence” in China. It inten- 
sifies the competition between British and Japanese, with 
the French-Belgian interests holding a position of balance 
of power. Under these conditions, since there is no Amer- 
ican “sphere of influence” or room in which one can be 
set up, American manufacturers are relegated to a position 
of permanent handicap. For a year or two, until Europe 
gets back to a peace basis, there is likely to be a small 
market for materials which are urgently needed, in which 
Americans may bid with some hope of success. But after 
that, the “home” dealer, it is thought to be beyond question, 
will always have the preference. 

i 

The Peking Hankow has ordered 10 Prairie Type loco- 
motives from the Baldwin shops and 10 more from the Lima 
works. ‘Tientsin Pukow tenders are delayed pending a 
discovery of means of payment. 

= @ 

The Ministry of Communications has received advices 
concerning the arbitration of the Shanghai-Nanking Rail- 
way net profits case, to the effect that one of its contentions 
has been sustained, one decided adversely, and one reserved 
for further taking of evidence. Due principally to the favor- 
able rates of exchange for interest payments, this line found 
itself with a surplus for the year in 1916. The ministry 
contended, however, that deficits from previous years should 
be met before profits could be divided with bondholders. 
This is the contention which is sustained. It also contended 
that interest upon land purchases, although in excess of the 
amount provided in the contract, should be deducted as 
expenses, before a declaration of profit. This has been 
denied. Its third contention was that its regular deprecia- 
tion charges are a proper charge to expense before declara- 
tion of profit, and this point is still under consideration. 
The immediate result of this decision, so far as it goes, is 
to release $1,250,000 held in the treasury pending the award. 
This line is sorely in need of locomotives. Because of over- 
work, its expense for locomotive repairs increased in 1918 
over 50 per cent above 1917, and loaded wagons were con- 
stantly being left standing for want’ of power. Whether 
the necessities of the government for ready money will per- 
mit the use of this sum now in the treasury for the purchase 
of the needed power remains to be seen. 

‘ss 

The Lung-Hai management has cancelled certain in- 
quiries for bridge steel entered with an American firm just 
prior to the armistice. The explanation is that the line is 
now required to make such purchases “at home” (Bel- 


gium). 
i 


The nearest official admission of approaching bank- 
ruptcy which any organ of the government has made was 
contained in the recent report of a conference between a 
representative of the Ministry of Communications and rep- 
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resentatives of the stockholders of the late Chekiang and 
Kiangsu Provincial railways. The Chekiang and the 
Kiangsu Provincial railways represent two of the many 
attempts made about ten years ago to build Chinese rail- 
ways with local capital. The officials and gentry of these 
two provinces undertook to build a line from Shanghai to 
Ningpa. This route was already under contract to the 
British and Chinese Corporation, but yielding to this local 
pressure the Manchu government secured a release from the 
British. Some six or seven years of painful progress, quar- 
rels among stockholders, and exhaustion of funds brought a 
realization that a foreign loan and foreign management was 
necessary. The government, now the Republic, therefore 
took over the line, agreeing to refund the shares with its 
own bonds and cash. The two lines have now been con- 
solidated, practically rebuilt, and are operated by the 
Shanghai Nanking administration. But the shareholders 
object to receiving their interest in depreciated bank notes, 
and demand certain cash payments which were promised in 
installments. The latter the ministry representative pro- 
fessed to be impossible at the present and soundly scolded 
the provincials for expecting anything besides’ depreciated 
bank notes “when the ministry had millions of them which 
it can not dispose of.” 
‘ 2 

The Tientsin Pukow has now given notice of refusal to 
accept payment of freights or fares in anything but silver 
or its equivalent. This line has as managing director a 
brother of Hsu Shih Chang, president of the Republic. 
The other Chinese managed lines are still accepting the 
notes for payment of fares. 


The situation is very tense over reports from the Peace 
Conference in Paris. It has been rendered more so per- 
haps by the very evident tampering with telegraphs and 
cables along the China coast. For two weeks Peking has 
been practically out of communication with the outside 
world, except over the japanese wireless. At the same time 
reports in the Japanese papers seemed to be baiting Chinese 
into some act of violence. At the same time that assur- 
ances were extended that Japan had succeeded to every- 
thing it claimed in Shantung, a Japanese paper published 
in Chinese in Peking contained a circumstantial account 
of the assassination of President Wilson. The result was 
that on the following day students of government schools 
formed a procession and marched to the legation quarter 
with banners expressing disappointment and anger with 
Chinese officials, who are held responsible in the public 
mind for “selling China.” The delegation was peaceable 
until upon arriving at the home of Tsao Ju-lin, Minister 
of Communications, it found gates barred and the minister 
refusing to appear. The procession was immediately trans- 
formed into a mob, which broke down the gates, rushed the 
guards, and made a search of the house, breaking everything 
in its way. The minister made his escape, but his father 
was badly beaten in the hope of provoking Tsao to appear 
from his supposed hiding place. Chang Chung-hsiang, 
minister to Japan, who signed with Tsao many of the 
treaties and agreements which are objected to, was found 
in the house in conference with a Japanese. The latter 
was quickly passed outside without violence, but Chang was 
beaten and kicked into insensibility, and is now in the 
Japanese hospital. Tsao and Lu Cheng Yu, who also has 
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been implicated in the recent railway deals, took refuge in 
the Japanese Legation. 


Carranza’s Railroad Program 
Calls for 1,500 Miles of New Line 


It is an ambitious program of government railroad build- 
ing which President Venustiano Carranza has mapped out. 
In his recommendations to Congress authority is asked for 
the construction of more than 1,500 miles of new railway. 
It is expected that the recommendations will be favorably 
acted upon by Congress. It is significant that all of the 
proposed new lines cover practically the same routes that 
were designated in concessions that were held by American 
and British interests at the time their plans were upset by 
the beginning of the revolutionary period nearly nine years 
ago. ‘The most important perhaps of the proposed new 
roads is that which is to run from a connection with the 
United Railways of Yucatan at Campeche, about 450 miles. 
The concession for the construction of this proposed line 
was owned by a syndicate of British investors at the time 
President Porfirio Diaz was forced to vacate the chair of 
chief executive. The route is through a remote part of 
Mexico that is said to. be capable of wonderful agricultural 
development. The region is also rich in mahoghany and 
other valuable timber. President Carranza’s plan also em- 
braces the construction of a railroad from Peto, state of 
Yucatan, to Chan Santa Cruz, in the territory of Quintana 
Roo, a distance of about 300 miles, including proposed 
branch lines. This proposed road would penetrate what 
was formerly the heart of the hostile Maya Indian country. 
The line would be of important military value, it is asserted. 
Another new line, the construction of which is recommended 
by President Carranza, has for its purpose the connecting of 
Ensenada, on the Pacific side of Lower California, with the 
Nogales-Guaymas branch of the Southern Pacific of Mexico, 
at a point a short distance north of Hermosillo. The build- 
ing of branch lines is also contemplated. This proposed road 
would closely parallel the international border between Mex- 
ico and the United States and traverse a part of the rich 
Imperial Valley. It would also serve as a valuable factor 
in the movement of troops in time of troubles along that 
part of the border. 

It is not questioned that the Mexican government may be 
able to assemble men and materials sufficient to carry out 
these railroad construction projects, but it is not understood 
where the equipment for operating the proposed lines is com- 
ing from. It is well known that the present railroad systems 
of the country are so short of equipment that traffic is far 
below normal. The new road which the government has 
constructed between Durange and a point on the old Mexican 
Central near Zacatecas is not being operated to any appreci- 
able extent because of the lack of cars and engines. The 
same is true of the new line which the government recently 
finished between Cuatro Cienegas and Sierra Mojado. 

At this time a large force of men are employed on the 
construction of the railroad which the government is building 
between Durango and the Pacific port of Mazatlan. From 
an engineering standpoint this is one of the most difficult 
pieces of railroad ever attempted in Mexico. It involves 
the crossing of the Sierra Madres at an altitude of nearly 
8,000 ft. and an almost precipitous descent to the sea-level 
of the coastal region. The late Collis P. Huntington, who 
built the old Mexican International from Eagle Pass, Texas, 
to Durango, had corps of engineers in the field constantly 
for several years endeavoring to find a feasible route over 
the mountains for the proposed extension to Mazatlan and 
none was found. 

According to the report of engineers who have made an 
investigation of the physical condition of the National 
Tehuantepec, the expenditure of not less than $15,000,000 
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gold will be required to place that line in shape to properl 
handle trans-isthmian traffic. This road was operated fo 
many years by the British contracting firm, S. Weetman 
Pearson & Son, Ltd., of which the present Lord Cowdray i 
the head. The firm had the road leased for a period . 
51 years from the National government, but on account of! 
pressure that the Carranza administration brought agains‘ 
the lessees, the lease was given up and the line turned back 
to the government some months ago. 

The Pan-American which runs from Piacho, on the Na- 
tional Tehauntepec line, to Suchiate, 284 miles, is also bad 
off physically. This line was constructed by David Thomp- 
son, former American ambassador to Mexico, and associates. 
They disposed of the property to the Mexican government 
during the latter days of the Diaz administration at a profit 
of many millions of dollars, according to report current at 
the time. The Pan-American was to have been a link in a 
through trunk railroad that was to have continued on down 
through the countries of Central and South America. Just 
across the river from Suiache is Ayutla, Guatemala. The 
original plan was to extend the railroad system of Guatemala 
to a connection with the Pan-American, but this has not as 
yet been done. The coastal region traversed by the Pan- 
American is capable of producing big yields of various kinds 
of crops. Large areas of land in the territory along both 
the National Tehuantepec and the Pan-American are owned 
by Americans but on account of disturbed conditions that 
have prevailed for several years most of these properties 
have long been abandoned. 

The Mexican Southern Railroad occupies an unique posi- 
tion in the government affairs of Mexico. Although the line 
is owned by the government it has been in control of the 
revolutionists under General Felix Diaz for several years. 
Little is known here as to its physical condition. It is said 
to be giving very good passenger and freight service between 
points on its line in the state of Oaxaca. : 

The government recently ordered that construction of the 


branch line that is to run from Allende, situated on the Eagle 
Pass-Torreon division of the National Railways of Mexico, 
to Las Vacas, 75 miles, be resumed. From an international 
standpoint this is a very important piece of work for the 
reason that Las Vacas is situated just opposite Del Rio, 
Texas, and it is purposed to connect there with the 
branch line of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient that is to 


be constructed south from San Angelo. The National Rail- 
ways of Mexico and the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient en- 
tered into a contract several years ago to jointly build a 
bridge across the Rio Grande at Las Vacas-Del Rio. The 
accomplishment of this project will mean the opening of a 


new international railroad gateway between the two coun- 
tries, 


American Rivalry in Steel 
Discussed in British Parliament 


In the British Parliament on May 26 Lieutenant Colonel 
Sir F. Hall asked Sir Auckland Geddes, minister of na- 
tional service and reconstruction, whether America was now 
able to import steel into Great Britain at a price which 
enabled manufacturers in the United States to undersell 
British manufactured steel by £4 10s a ton and upwards, 
after allowing for freight and all other costs; and, if so, 
what practical steps had been taken by the government to 
meet the position thus arising. In reply Mr. Geddes said: 
“T understand that American steel manufacturers are quot- 
ing prices for delivery in the United Kingdom lower than 
those quoted by British manufacturers (though, not so far as 
I am aware, to the extent suggested). As regards the second 
part of the question, his Majesty’s government is) not pre- 
pared at present to impose any restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of iron and steel, in view of the demand in the country.” 
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“ir F. Hall interposed: “Is the right honorable gentleman 
are that the difference of price is upward of £9 10s and 

the government has undertaken to protect the interests of 
this country? Are they going to do anything or are they 


Under the provisional trade policy that is being fol- 
iowed,” Sir A. Geddes replied, “the interests of this country 
. being protected to the best ability of the government, and 
the matter is not so simple as the honorable gentleman ap- 
pears to imagine. There is a very great demand for iron and 
steel in this country, which at present the producers of this 
country are unable to meet.” 

“Is not iron being produced at places which are much 
nearer the United States, and does it seem reasonable that 
Americans should be able to send this produce to this country 
at £9 134s per ton lower to the detriment of the manufactur- 
ers in this country?” asked Sir F. Hall. 

“TI do not know whether it is reasonable or not, but it is a 
fact that they are producing iron and steel at the present 
moment cheaper,” was the answer, “and it is also a fact that 
our export still demands a large amount of iron and steel to 
be worked up in things to be exported.” 


Ale 


President-Elect of Brazil to Visit United States 


Dr. Epitacio Pessoa, who was elected president of Brazil 
on April 13 while he was in Paris serving as president of the 
Brazilian delegation to the Peace Conference, is to visit the 
United States on his way back to his country and is expected 
in New York on June 20. Dr. Pessoa is one of the first 
presidents of Brazil to be elected from a northern state, the 
presidents as a rule having hitherto been of the more popu- 
lous and further developed southern regions. He is a com- 
paratively young man. After taking his degree with honors 
in one of the leading law schools of Brazil, he became public 
prosecutor in the state of Pernambuco, where he revealed 
striking legal and oratorical abilities. He came rapidly to 
the front with the proclamation of the republic in 1889 and 
his reputation as a jurist won for him the position of pro- 
fessor of law in the faculty of the University of Pernambuco. 
At only 26 years of age, he was elected deputy to Congress 
and became one of its leading figures. 

Before he was 33 years of age, President Campos Salles in- 
vited him to be minister of justice and public instruction in 
his cabinet, where he rendered brilliant service. Later, he oc- 
cupied the position of attorney general for the republic and 
became a judge of the highest judicial body of Brazil, where, 
in the execution of his duties, he was noted for his firmness 
and impartiality. At the time he was appointed president of 
the Brazilian Mission to the Peace Conference, he was serv- 
ing as senator from the state of Parahyba. 


Train Connection with Southeastern Europe 


Mr. Chaveille, the French minister of public works, pre- 
sided recently over a meeting of diplomatic and technical 
representatives of Great Britain, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
Serbia, Roumania, and Greece, called to consider under what 
conditions a train service could be established with the 
southeast of Europe to replace the former Orient express, 
writes Trade Commissioner Eliot G. Mears at Athens. 

The proposed line will pass through the Simplon Tunnel, 
Milan, Venice, Trieste, Agram, and Belgrade. Ultimately 
the line will be prolonged to Bucharest and Constantinople, 
where a connection will be established with the Bagdad 
railway. A branch will go to Odessa. The project of build- 
ing a suspension bridge to connect the two shores of the 
Bosphorus was also considered. ‘This bridge would serve 
as a line of communication with Asia. 

Train service with the Balkans will probably be estab- 


lished very soon, although no definite date has been set. 
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According to a plan announced in London, two trains will 
meet at Milan, one from Calais and one from Bordeaux. 
From there a single train will proceed to Brod, where a 
second division will be made with one part of the train going 
direct to Constantinople through Bucharest, while the other 
part will run direct to Odessa. 


Exports of Railway Track Material in April 


Exports of rails amounting to 60,463 tons valued at $3,- 
416,590 showed an increase over March but did not reach 
as high totals as in January or February. Exports during 
April of railroad spikes amounting to $413,292 and of 
switches, frogs, etc., amounting to $1,063,437 were, on the 
other hand, considerably greater than for any of the preced- 
ing months of the year. The figures in detail as compiled 
by the Division of Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce were as follows: 








Switches, 
Railroad spikes Rails of steel frogs, splice 
Countries a =F ——___—_, bars, etc. 

Pounds Dollars Tons Dollars Dollars 
RN aes sxc cusen 3,802 197,098 21,116 
Denmark iain sgieanete 200 13,163 1,007 
PPOROS weecciesbegacies 4,746,100 267,761 15,153 859,483 645,152 
Ttaly cccccscescccess eatalewta s/entieate shores ven ees 33,7 
POEMOR | a dasticea sacra 3,254 183 40 2,598 2 
PUPIORR odele des 5.6008 Swe age yauv eee oe 725 
INE irs cla ava re sinha ate ein asks 646 32,755 19,734 
oS ees 405 54 Sais con a Te 
RMR shicvla a nisinetie = Ree areuelatens 1,581 90,530 5,404 
British Honduras .... 1,000 52 rake ern Soe 28 
oo eae 118,387 3,908 10,717 429,015 61,700 
eee OR «cca seuss 100 10 jAGuaia 375 
Guatemala ....ccccees 10,000 Wee”) céceahaahaus » aeaubieck 1,797 
RONEN 0's lava gala cacvate 16,760 805 121 8,275 aetonie 
SUOMI 5/655: ha e0 9199.6 16,200 892 2 188 34 
See ee 200,537 8,525 152 8,559 2,683 
Newfoundland and. La- 

Ee ae 22,400 1,142 ies ere 
POR. cea wiecaGes s ree — ae 402 
PAMIGICR oc cisiscescsiess 20,000 1,000 engl Jintmaatens 1,308 
Trinidad and Tobago. rake wis 179 12,555 1,008 

ther British West 

A ee ee nae hae sa Seba ore 486 
OO ae ene 147,711 7,261 7,133 382,287 97,139 
Dutch West Indies... 5,852 448 Prroree a ee négeicee 
French West Indies.. 600 32 2 204 2,606 
I ike vr vicciarse coves binrs 28,000 1,170 saan sbakinn 11,350 
Dominican Republic.. 2,000 123 see 765 

ROMOMINOS «oo. 3 oicioiew aie 12,184 785 wii tae vineiae 338 
Me odictn Se vikie wea 270,000 14,820 631 47,700 6,359 
oe) PSR opncris tear 172,656 10,173 5,404 337,441 48,082 
SCOOT sk e694 isin ww 8 21,110 994 158 11,174 7,806 
OS Ee eee 2,000 92 owrmee ener 220 
British Guiana ...... 44,600 2,277 209 10,290 7,414 
BOI a cabea ies ininielacaiet 29,030 1,619 192 15,040 7,456 
Uruguay ativan he Sckieriia ahs seer kale 225 
Venezuela rere 20,000 965 aiemeaaree Chimes 637 
Ae ais woes 6 oan 285,000 11,458 901 59,664 wiekateishn 
Japanese China ..... Rare aicaletetet 2,581 193,964 17,550 
BPIGGR: INGA. ce sccies wae mune ‘dasa 516 36,231 4,554 
Dutch East Indies... 326,448 31,574 1,219 59,779 31,374 
TIGRGMONG: ~ 5 6 c:c6s cs'un 1,028 49 44 2,989 269 
ROGER co Aas a eke be 522,188 19,429 6,375 462,708 16,104 
Russia in Asia....... 732,800 23,687 1,225 59,441 7,625 
New Zealand a 4,480 260 139 8,925 487 
Philippine Islands ie ane 777 54,822 3,157 
British West Africa.. 16,806 1,244 Saees Sh eaca eae ees 
British South Africa.. ne otc 100 6,417 eiaalyne 
POUR anh itecws seuss soe 264 13,295 1,008 

OS Snares 7,799,630 413,292 60,463 3,416,590 1,063,437 


Exports of Locomotives in April 


The exports of locomotives from the United States in April, 
totaling 55 and having a value of $2,193,168 were more 
than double those of March but not as great as in January 
or February. 

The detailed figures as compiled by the Division of Sta- 
tistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are 
as follows: 


Steam locomotives 
ait 


yeas erent 
Countries Numbe Dollars 
en ere OE ee eS 8 379,600 
Bs Sa ies hs Bia 08 ele rete wna 10 575,000 
Ce ES irene ree ta! ie tn ten ee ee 5 49,100 
OM ac tie boc. dinsidsa se cb Oeaawaneceaa a eaeen 12 364,889 
SUN cio oer oN cs uy. 0b SIA aaa ae ree ee 1 10,950 
RNIN ca besa wes. aig ot hoa relfate. a aren a terete 3 85,085 
MOM acetal g kay iain. 'v ad & 5.0 i BNR Chie Wale RAE 5 0,000. 
ONE MIRA iis.n-5 00 aia hens Oosaae eee 8 457,986 
WONG Chats ktee8e li ds eche Hees eaeb eee es 3 10,564 
WOO \ivaend ouih 32% je bekenke en exeten ein 55 2,193,168 
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Tokyo Considering Building a Subway 


The city of Tokyo, Japan, is considering the building of a 
subway to help relieve its serious transportation problem. 
But in the meantime, and in order to receive immediate re- 
lief, the mayor of the city has recommended to the city coun- 
cil the purchase of 200 additional street cars. 


Railroad Affairs in Congress 


ONGRESSIONAL CONSIDERATION of the general railroad 
@ problem has been somewhat delayed by the precedence 

given by the Senate and House committees to other 
matters in an effort to clear the decks, but Chairman Esch of 
the House committee now hopes to begin hearings either next 
week or the following week, depending on the time required 
by the water power bill, which will probably continue for 
about two months, and at which the director general and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will probably be given the 
first opportunity to testify. The passage of the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill for the Railroad Administration has not been 
responsible for any delay because it was handled by the ap- 
propriations committees and not by the interstate commerce 
committees, but both the House and Senate committees have 
given some time to the problem of getting the wire systems re- 
turned, while the House committee has been concerned with 
the farmers’ demands for the repeal of the daylight saving law 
and the Senate committee desired to do a little tinkering with 
the railroad laws before tackling the big question. Senator 
Cummins, who is in charge of general railroad matters, was 
ambitious to get through his bill to restore the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s power to suspend rates and other Sena- 
tors took advantage of the opportunity to dispose of another 
question that has been disturbing them by tacking on an 
amendment requiring the director general to pay out of the 
railroad rental judgments based on claims that accrued be- 
fore federal control. Many of such claims had been held up 
because it was not considered the duty of the government to 
pay them and many railroads were unable to pay them or 
took advantage of the fact that their property could not be 
attached while under federal control. 

Some of the Senate committee members are also sym- 
pathetic toward the bills to amend the fourth section to re- 
quire a strict enforcement of the long and short haul rule 
and hearings were held before the committee last week on 
Senator Poindexter’s bill. Some of the Senators who had 
got their views on the question principally from the repre- 
sentatives of the inter-mountain country who have been most 
in evidence during the previous discussions on this subject, 
had their eyes opened when the first testimony was pre- 
sented at this hearing by prominent representatives of a large 
number of shippers who vigorously opposed the bill and 
showed that its passage would not only not accomplish the 
desired object but would disrupt the rate structure in prac- 
tically all parts of the country. 

The Cummins bill, if it becomes a law, would leave the 
director general no more power to put rates into effect than 
that formerly possessed by the railroads. He may continue 
to initiate rates, but must file a fifteenth section application 
with the commission for permission to file a tariff increasing 


a rate, until January 1, 1920, when this provision of the law © 


expires, and the commission may suspend his rates if it sees 
fit. Heretofore the Railroad Administration, while it has 
frequently consulted the commission, has merely filed its rates 
and set the effective rate, regardless of the former statutory 
30 days’ notice in many cases. The commission could re- 
view them later on complaint. and it has made several minor 
changes without any attempt to disturb the general 25 per 
cent advance, but meanwhile the rates were in effect. As to 
intrastate rates, the director general is still supreme, on the 
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theory, as stated by Senator Cummins, that it would be in 
tolerable to have the federal administrator subject to the in- 
terference of 40 states. Efforts were made by several Sena- 
tors to restore the former authority of the states, but it wa 
recognized in the debate that the purpose was to give them a1 
opportunity to reduce the rates increased by the Railroad Ad 
ministration and that even if they did not do so affirmativel; 
the state statutory rates might be put into effect. Senator 
Sheppard of Texas and McKellar of Tennessee introduced 
amendments to restore the state authority but were voted 
down after Senator Cummins had stated that it might b: 
possible for the states, if given the authority, to reduce th 
federal income by $200,000,000. Senator Trammell of 
Florida, however, secured the adoption of an amendment 
providing that no intrastate rate shall be increased until at 
least 30 days’ notice has been given to the shippers of th 
state and a hearing granted. Another amendment provides 
that in computing the time allowed for presenting claims or 
bringing suit for reparation or loss or damage, the period of 
federal control prior to the passage of this bill shall be ex- 
cluded. 

The principal provision of the bill is as follows: 

That during the pericd of federal control the sight to initiate or change 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations and practices exercised by 
the carriers now under federal control, prior to the 29th day of December, 
1917, shall hereafter be exercised by the President, or by the director gen- 
eral of railroads, but such right as to interstate commerce shall be exercised 
under all the limitations and conditions which were imposed upon said 
right by the act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended; and the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have as full and 
complete authority and jurisdiction to set aside, change, modify, suspend 
or otherwise review all such rates, fares, charges, classifications and regu- 
laticrs directly affecting interstate commerce as though the government 
haa not assumed the possession and control of said transportation systems. 
to that end the said act to regulate commerce, as amended, is hereby de- 
clared to_be in full force and effect with respect io rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, practices and regulations, anything in the act approved 
March 21, 1918, to the contrary notwithstanding. The procedure before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be the same as formerly, except 
that the President or the director general of railroads shall stand in the 
stead of the carriers, and all notices theretofore required to be given to or 
served upon carriers shall be given to or served on said director gen- 
eral. All ordeis or findings of the commission shall bind the director 
general to the same extent as they formerly bound the carriers. 

While this would make it slightly more difficult to put 
into effect a general advance in rates there is a belief that it 
offers a sharing of responsibility between the director general 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission that might not be 
unwelcome to both parties. 

Senator Pomerene especially took occasion during the de- 
bate to criticize many of the rate and other orders issued by 
the director general. He said in effect that as a railroad man 
Mr. McAdoo was a wonderful secretary of the treasury. He 
also pointed out that whereas Mr. McAdoo had claimed a sav- 
ing of $6,000,000 last year on the salaries of executives, an 
examination of the director general’s payroll indicated that 
there had not been-much saving in the long run. He said 
that 72 men on the staff of the director general receive salaries 
aggregating $1,398,100, or an average of $19,418, which he 
compared with the $15,000 received by the chief justice of 
the United States. 

Several Senators said they were more interested in getting 
the railroads back to their owners than in the bill before them 
and expressed an opinion that the question of’ rate jurisdic- 
tion could well wait to be considered in connection with the 
proposed general legislation, but. they were willing to support 
the bill. In reply to a question as to when such legislation 
could be expected, Senator Cummins expressed confidence 
that it could be worked out before the end of the year. 

H. C. Barlow, representing the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, the National Industrial Traffic League, the Illi- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association and the Illinois Traffic 
League, in testifying on the Poindexter bill said that those 
for whom he appeared are opposed to a rigid application of 
the long and short haul rule and that the act as it now reads 
is conducive to the greatest good to the greatest number. The 
commission should continue to have the broadest discretion- 
ary power because each case presents.a different aspect. He 
said that if the railroads were prohibited from meeting the 
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water rates the intermediate points would not get the benefit 
anyway and he pointed out that the rates on sugar from San 
Francisco to Chicago are less than those to Kansas City be- 
cause the western sugar industry could not reach the Chicago 
market in competition with Cuba by New York and New 
Orleans if the rates were higher. In such a case, he said, 
Chicago would be dependent on one source of sugar supply. 

J. C. Lincoln, representing the Merchants’ Association of 
New York and the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants, said the question involved is that of the railroads 
competing with water carriers and that the possibility of an 
all-water service from New York to the Pacific coast causes 
keen competition which the railroads have to meet if they 
wish to participate in the traffic. If not allowed to participate 
their ability to conduct their other business would be im- 
paired and he thought the eastern shippers were entitled to 
the benefit of both rail and water facilities. 

W. H. Chandler, who appeared for the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and several New England industrial organiza- 
tions, pointed out that a rigid long and short haul rule would 
encourage an increase in the water rates and would require 
the rail carriers to increase their non-competitive rates to make 
up for the loss of the other business. He also said that en- 
forcement of a rigid long and short haul rule would mean 
either a very material advance in rates in the southeastern 
territory or a reduction of all rates to the level of the Mem- 
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England out of market. 

Senators Poindexter, Cummins and Pomerene kept refer- 
ring to the argument that the present adjustment penalizes 
the intermediate points for the benefit of those enjoying wa- 
ter competition, while the witnesses asserted that their only 
penalty was by comparison with localities better situated. 

J. A. Morgan, representing Texas shippers, and E. J. Rich, 
representing New England shippers, also opposed the bill. 

E. E. Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission testi- 
fied on June 17, opposing the bill. He said he could not see 
how any public good could result from it while it would up- 
root rate structures representing years of development. He 
said the commission had done its best in applying the law 
but had felt it necessary to prevent undue disturbance of 
business relationships and had narrowed its policy in regard 
to meeting water competition from one of recognizing poten- 
tial competition to recognizing only actual and active water 
competition as a justification for fourth section relief. He 
thought the commission should have power to establish 
minimum rates and to have control over the rates of water 
carriers and that possibly it would be well to lay down some 
rule to govern the commission in its application of the fourth 
section. 

The representatives of the intermountain section were to be 
given their innings on Thursday. 


New York Commission on the Collision Problem 


Mechanical Automatic Stop Discussed and the Inventors Give Full 
Descriptions of Their Devices 


trict, held a hearing on the collision problem in New 

York City on Wednesday, June 18. The hearing was 
conducted by the full commission, Charles B. Hill (chairman), 
Frank Irvine, John A. Barhite, Thomas F. Fennell and J. 
A. Kellogg; with C. R. Vanneman, chief of the Division of 
Steam Railroads. Among those attending the hearing, many 
of them invited by the Commission, were F. P. Patenall, sig- 
nal engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio; Frank Rhea, engineer, 
New York City; W. Y. Scott, signal engineer of the Boston 
& Maine; J: D. Bourne, superintendent, Boston & Maine; 
J. E. Sague, former member of the Public Service Commis- 
sion; Frank J. Sprague, of the Sprague Safety Control and 
Signal Corporation, New York; D. H. Schweyer of the 
Schweyer Electric & Mfg. Co., Easton, Pa.; J. F. Webb, Jr., 
International Signal Company, New York; C. E. Doyle, 
“M-V All Weather” train control system; C. G. Riddick, lo- 
comotive engineman; Thomas E. Ryan, representing locomo- 
tive firemen; and other enginemen. 

Messrs. Sprague, Schweyer and Webb spoke in advocacy 
of their respective systems and the locomotive men outlined 
the necessary elements of safety as viewed from their stand- 
point; while Messrs. Sague and Rhea appeared as independ- 
ents, not favoring any railroad, any device or inventor or 
anything but the public interest. 

The first speaker was Mr. Patenall. He suggested 
a closer alliance between the railroads and the in- 
ventors and said this was being done at present through 
the Automatic Train Control Committee of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. He briefly outlined some of the systems of train 
control that have been tested. It has taken approximately 30 
years to develop the present system of automatic visual block 
signals and it will be necessary to have patience in the de- 
velopment of train control apparatus. 

Mr. Scott told of the practice with automatic block signals 


T* New York Public Service Commission, Second Dis- 





on tlie Boston & Maine where each signal goes’ to the stop 
position before it is reached by the train which sets it; that is 
to say, the signal is set 200 ft. beyond the entrance to the 
block section; and the engineman, seeing it move, knows that 
it is in working order and will indicate stop behind his train. 

Mr. Bourne told of his experience with surprise tests. He 
said that the Boston & Maine conducted large numbers of 
these tests which, he felt, were instrumental in securing 
proper observance of signal indications; personally he felt 
that an automatic train control would be a desirable adjunct. 

Mr. Sague believed that safety of operation could be im- 
proved by using a full block overlap which would make it 
necessary for an engineman to run by two stop signals before 
colliding with a train ahead. At the time the full block 
overlap was discussed by the commission, some years ago, 
the members were divided on this question, as some felt it 
would have a tendency to make the engineman less vigilant 
in the observance of signals. He suggested the physical ex- 
amination of enginemen who had reached a certain age; the 
further development of the present signal systems, and the 
use of surprise tests to improve discipline. It was a question 
in his mind whether generally speaking, a man of 60 odd 
years should be allowed to run high speed trains. Mr. 
Patenall raised an objection to the use of a full block over- 
lap; it does not tell the engineman the truth as to actual con- 
ditions ahead. Mr. Sague favored automatic speed recorders 
on locomotives. He spoke of the high record for safety made 
by English railroads, where the flagman and the perplexities 
of the flagging rule, as experienced in this country, are un- 
known, and suggested that American roads ought to heed this 
lesson from British practice. 

Mr. Webb described his mechanical automatic stop as it 
was tested over a period of two years on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. This apparatus was described 
in the Railway Age Gazette of April 13, 1917, page 
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789, and copies of this description were handed to the 
commissioners. Referring to electrical devices, with no me- 
chanical contact, Mr. Webb said that there should be no 
unseemly rivalry; there would be room for several companies 
in this field; no one manufacturer can supply all the re- 
quirements of ali the railroads. He claimed the advantage, 
for the mechanical device, that no further demonstration was 
needed. His two years’ test had demonstrated the integrity 
of his apparatus. It had functioned properly in all weath- 
ers, through two winters, with never a failure; not even fail- 
ures on the safe side (which cause unnecessary stops). His 
is the only machine that has been tested which operates at 
every signaling point, both when the road is clear and when 
it is not. The air valve is opened directly by the vertical 
member, when it comes in contact with the ramp on the 
roadway, requiring no intermediate apparatus. In addition 
to the apparatus that was tested, Mr. Webb has also a me- 
chanical speed control device depending upon centrifugal 
force and the force of gravity. 

He estimated the cost of equipping one engine and one 
signaling point at $500 and was sure that he could provide 
satisfactory apparatus at a lower price than Mr. Schweyer, 
while Mr. Schweyer had named figures lower than those 
quoted by Mr. Sprague. The apparatus can be maintained 
by an ordinary mechanic; no special talent required; and 
repairs and renewals are not costly. 

Asked about the results of his tests as throwing light on 
the effect of an automatic stop on the mind of the engine- 
man, Mr. Webb believed that it was good rather than bad; 
the experience with automatic stops on the Interborough 
lines in New York City and on the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois has shown that the enginemen are more vigilant, not 
less so. His company hag already invested money mounting 


into six figures, but the conservative attitude of the railroads 
and the delays incident to the war have halted progress. 
Mr. Schweyer described his induction apparatus which is 
now being tried on the Colebrookdale branch of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading extending from Pottstown, Pa., to Barco. 


This apparatus was tried last year and was described in the 
Railway Age and, with illustrations, in the Railway Signal 
Engineer, but a new and more extensive installation is now 
being made for the inspection of the Committee of the United 
States Railroad Administration. 

The induction apparatus is the only practicable automatic 
stop, because of the difficulty with clearances if mechanical 
devices are used. Induction is the only means of meeting 
climatic conditions. The air mechanism, as well as the elec- 
tric circuits, must be normally closed so that a leak in the 
main reservoir will cause an application of the brakes. 
Audible indications may or may not be given in the cab. 
Audible signals at the roadside are not practicable in the 
present state of the art, as they must be designed on the 
open circuit principle. The air brake mechanism must be 
such that by merely turning a valve the application may be 
made either service, or emergency, and the service applica- 
tion must be of a predetermined amount, to be decided by the 
railroad company. 

The public should demand that a start be made, even if 
money has to be spent lavishly in making tests. Millions 
of dollars have been spent on experiments in this field by 
private parties, and if a definite policy is not soon decided 
upon there will be little encouragement for further activities 
by inventors. 

After the government committee has made its inspection 
(about July 7), Mr. Schweyer invites everybody else to come 
to Pottstown and see his apparatus. This can be observed 
in the baggage car; visitors need not ride on the engine. 
Mr. Sprague told of the experiments which he has been 
making during the past five years, and outlined what he held 
to be the wise policy to be pursued by the state and the rail- 
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roads. His device, which has met successfully the criticisms 
of the most conservative signal engineers, is still in the lab- 
oratory stage, but the United States Railroad Administration 
has asked him to prepare for an installation as soon as he 
is ready to do so. 

Thomas E. Ryan, speaking in behalf of the Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Enginemen of New York State, called for 
the abolition of surprise tests, which he declared to be grossly 
unfair. He said that he expected the Director General of 
Railroads to issue an order forbidding such tests. Mr. Ryan 
answered numerous questions put to him by the commission- 
ers. He and other spokesmen for the locomotive men pro- 
tested against relaxation or suspension of the flagging rule 
(which had been suggested by another speaker). The fire- 
men and enginemen want the flagging made more thorough 
and complete, both within and without yard limits. 

Mr. Rhea gave in condensed form his views of the whole 
collision problem. He said, in substance: ‘There is a de- 
cided public sentiment in favor of requiring installation of 
devices for prevention of rear and butting collisions. This 
opinion is held by many representative business men, who 
doubtless have but vague ideas of the probable large cost 
of installation, the heavy continuing expense for maintenance 
and operation and the probable restriction of traffic capacity 
of the railroad; but the time has arrived for determining the 
real possibilities and limitations of automatic train control. 
The development of automatic train control can be properly 
done only by completely equipping given railroads of con- 
siderable length and operating automatic train control under 
actual service conditions. On account of the probable great 
cost the expense can best be borne and probably can only 
be provided as a matter of public expense instead of being 
borne directly by the railroads equipped. There must be 
entire unity of action by all interested parties, particularly 
by the regulating Public Service authorities. 

“Methods of train direction can be divided into two gen- 
eric classes: (1) Manual direction, including ordinary tele- 
graph despatching, central controlled staff operation for sin- 
gle lines and lock and block for multiple track lines; (2) 
automatic direction, in which I include the so-called audible 
and cab signal systems as well as the usual automatic visual 
fixed signals. 

“All classes of train direction and automatic train control 
must be considered as between single track lines with traffic 
in both directions and multiple track lines with traffic in 
one direction only on assigned tracks. To permit of the. 
most desirable arrangement of single track automatic train 
control it is highly desirable, if not actually necessary, for 
the train control to be both ‘cautionary’ and ‘stop.’ For 
multiple track lines with traffic in one direction only on as- 
signed tracks, while ‘cautionary’ control might be desirable, 
this is not a necessity particularly, as full protection can be 
provided by a complete overlap, although this arrangement 
may substantially restrict the traffic capacity of the line. 

“There are at least two and probably three or four typical 
arrangements of automatic train control which can be in- 
stalled as workable systems. The best ultimate system of 
automatic train control would be obtained by appropriating 
the best features of several suggested arrangements and com- 
bining these. The more simple problem of multiple track 
installation should first be attempted, to get the benefit of 
this experience for the more difficult problem of single track 
train control. It is highly desirable that all parts of all sys- 
tems be standardized as far as practicable. If the best results 
are to be obtained, it is absolutely necessary that there be 
entire unity of requisites for the same classes of roads by all 
public regulating authorities. It is highly desirable that 
there shall be only one set of standards and requisites for the 
entire United States. 

“To attain the best results the situation warrants tem- 
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porarily commandeering the best qualified men in the United 
States to carry out test installations; the number of thoroughly 
qualified men at present is limited. If overlapping of 
patents prevents the adoption of the best system the good of 
the public service warrants the commandeering of such 
patents as may be necesary for carrying out the best composite 
installations. Some railways are better adapted for trials 
than others and the situation warrants the commandeering of 
such railways, if necessary. 

“With approval rather than criticism of past policy I feel 
warranted in making the statement that the installation of im- 
proved systems of train direction in the past has been equally 
a matter of expediting the movement of traffic as well as the 
safeguarding of the traffic. In fact the installations in many 
instances has been made on the basis of expediting the move- 
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ment of traffic as one of the best means of safeguarding it. 
In all probability installations of automatic train control will 
somewhat restrict the traffic capacity of the railroads so 
equipped. 

“The cost of installation and expense of maintenance and 
operation no doubt will be very considerable, especially when 
taken into consideration with the possible restriction of traffic 
capacity, but in my opinion no definite conclusion can be ar- 
rived at until actual working results of automatic train con- 
trol are available. Therefore, I believe unity of action by all 
Public Service regulating authorities is necessary and that 
the cost of installation and the extra expense of maintenance, 
operation and indirect expense, if any, of restriction of 
traffic, is properly a charge which should be borne by gov- 
ernment appropriation.” 


Canadian Railway Progress During 1917-1918 


Forty-Four Per Cent. of the Mileage of the Dominion Is Now 
in the Hands of the Government 


Me 


By J. L. Payne 
Comptroller of Statistics, Departmeut of Railways and Canals, Ottawa, Canada 


HE RAILWAYS OF CANADA had gross earnings of $332,- 
Ty 777,937 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, which 
was in the nature of a high level record. This total 
was $19,284,988 better than that of the preceding year, and, 
to make such an encouraging feature more striking, it was 
$89,694,398 above the showing for 1914—the year prior to 
the outbreak of war. The latter increment alone was greater 
than the aggregate of gross earnings no farther back than 
1902. In fact, everything on the side of receipts was most 
satisfactory. Per mile of line, they reached $8,493, which 
represented a gain of $442 over 1917. Freight traffic swelled 
in volume and yielded a higher average per ton and per ton 
per mile. While the number of passengers carried showed a 
slight decrease, passenger train revenue and the average 
receipts per passenger per mile were above the results for the 
year before. All the conditions on the inflow side suggested 
growth and prosperity. 

It would be very agreeable to stop there and ignore the 
other side of the account. The facts growing out of the posi- 
tive side of railway finances in 1918 would make a gratify- 
ing and inspiring story, and it is always pleasant to be the 
bearer of good tidings; but the truth must be told. Despite 
the buoyancy of business and the expansion of revenues, the 
railways of the Dominion had rather a hard year. Operating 
expenses not only ate up the extra income, but made serious 
inroads on normal net earnings. Since all the operations of 
railroading find a focus in the running of trains, the results 
for 1918 may be summarized quite conveniently and illumi- 
natingly in this vital statement. That whereas earnings per 
train mile increased for the year by 12.1 per cent, operating 
expenses per train mile increased by 29.5 per cent. In other 
words, while receipts grew by $19,284,988, operating ex- 
penses grew by $51,233,446. The railways were practically 
poorer by that difference. Net operating revenue fell from 
$87,880,842 in 1917 to $56,264,714 in 1918. Thus, while 
receipts gave encouragement, outgo brought despair. 

The situation in Canada in 1918 will be better understood 
on further analysis. Out of 68 reporting units, 30 did not 
make one hand wash the other as between gross earnings and 
operating cost. Three more fell below superficial solvency 
when taxes had been paid. After deducting further fixed 
charges there were only 24 survivors, and of these six were 





able to declare dividends. The aggregate of dividends was 
$37,403,499, and of that the Canadian Pacific paid $36,278,- 
672. These facts put the whole case in a nutshell. ia 

The railways, of course, saw the finish coming. It would 
perhaps be more in accordance with actual experience to say 
they felt it coming. They applied for relief in the only way 
relief was practicable—by being allowed to charge higher 
tolls. Resistance at once came from all quarters. Some of it 
was broad and general, in the sense that it was contended all 
passenger and freight rates were as high as they should be 
allowed to go; but the chief pressure was against the pros- 
perous Canadian Pacific being permitted to better its earning 
power. The Railway Commission answered to the logic of 
stern and indubitable facts by granting increases equal to 
about 40 per cent all round, but, sheared the Canadian 
Pacific of any direct share therein by providing that all net 
earnings of that road created by the new rates should go into 
the Dominion treasury. The higher tolls went into effect in 
August, 1918, and will be reflected in the operating results 
for 1919 

In what particulars did operating expenses increase in 
1918? On the surface, it would appear that all accounts 
were affected; but on further examination it is made clear 
that the chief difference between 1918 and 1917 was in the 
cost of labor and materials. The railways actually employed 
about 3,000 fewer persons, and yet the salaries and wages 
bill for the year was higher by $22,648,766. Cost of mate- 
rials made up in large measure the balance of the increase in 
operating expenses. If the figures attaching to the eight 
divisions of accounts be put side by side they practically tell 
their own story: 


1917 1918 
Way and Structures...........ssseeee- $41,154,193.11 $51,614,857.71 
Equipment .....-.+seeeeseseeeeees 46,371,178.39 57,304,234.84 
ts Seer St re 6,236,810.91 6,342,393.99 
Transportation—rai] line.. - 114,327,343.71 145,107,396.15 
Transportaticon—water line............ 3,271,892.62 1,552,958.83 
Miscellaneous operations ...........+.-. 3,962,543.94 4,443,665.75 
General expenses ........0sseseees 7,584,881.55 7,597 ,985.10 
Transportation for investment—Cr..... 18,207.15 8,056.58 





TOME Assweesecesssaeritweunes $222,890,637.08 $273,955,435.79 


I have not taken up the space to show the percentage of 
each division in its relationship to the total; but the figures 
in that regard are surprisingly alike for the two years. That 
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is to say, the cost of maintenance of way and structures in 
1917, for example, was 18.46 per cent of total operating ex- 
penses, and in 1918 it was 18.84. Maintenance of equipment 
showed 20.80 as against 20.92. To keep up those percentages, 
owing to the higher cost of labor and materials, meant a 
larger outlay in 1918, as compared with 1917, by $21,393,- 
721. This condition ran down through the whole list, and it 
very clearly and emphatically shows that the railways had to 
meet the higher cost of living created by the war in precisely 
the same degree as had individuals. If food, clothing and so 
on, cost railway employees more money, that additional cost 
had to be provided by the employers; and it was reflected 
quite directly in operating expenses. 

It may be worth while to pause right here and interject a 
thought or two about this cost of living, which we see very 
clearly concerns the railways in a vital way. During the 
American civil war, and until 1866, the prices of all com- 
modities went steadily upward to a very high level—in some 
respects almost as high as at present. Then they receded. 
The whole duration of rise and fall was not above twelve 
years. In fact, by 1870 the recession was very marked. The 
upward flight began with abnormal conditions, among which 
the low ratio of specie to total currency was an outstanding 
fact. The rise of prices from which we are now suffering 
began in 1896, and ran concurrently with a remarkable period 
of trade expansion and prosperity world-wide in scope. It 
was first demonstrated in the higher cost of food, and this led, 
quite naturally, to demands for better wages. In 1865 there 
was scarcely a trace of organization on the part of labor; in 
1896 there was a vast change in that regard. The fattening 
of the pay envelope increased the power to bear the rising 
burden of food cost, which, we must see, was not attacking the 
problem at its base, but at its apex. Had a courageous and 
determined effort then been maade to check the upward move- 
ment of food prices we should probably have a different situa- 
tion today; for we must definitely recognize the basic char- 
acter of food prices in relation to all prices. Higher wages 
to meet the higher cost of living was a process so much to the 
taste of the food profiteers, whose vast and powerful organi- 
zations had full control of supply, that from that time onward 
they persistently took advantage of it. 

Higher wages quite logically and unavoidably meant the 
higher cost of all products into which labor entered. Thus 
was begun, with steadily increasing momentum, that process 
of reciprocal leverage by which the cost of one thing raised the 
cost of another. It has brought us to our present distressing 
position. The conditions being fundamentally different, 
there is scarcely any ground for the hope that the experience 
of 1862-1870 will be repeated. In my humble judgment, 
after most painstaking study of the whole problem, not only 
will prices be maintained, but they may be further advanced. 
The law of supply and demand cannot possibly be identified 
as the controlling factor in what has occurred, particularly 
during the past three years. What we have seen has been 
the easy triumph of organization over unorganization—the 
strong in that respect winning against the weak. On one 
hand, tremendous forces have been behind the exploitation of 
the world’s needs for food, without regard to the adequacy of 
supply; on the other, consumers have not made the slightest 
attempt at co-operation and therefore have not offered re- 
sistance. In short, no matter from what angle our bitter 
experiences may be viewed, the whole trouble may be quite 
clearly traced to this lack of resistance. Hence, if a remedy 
for high prices is to be found it must have its foundation 
in some effective form of opposition. Market prices are 
made by human beings and not by the force of automatic 
and inexorable laws. 

Can this resistance be asserted ? 
is to admit the loss of the war by the Allies. If the struggle 
was in behalf of democracy, and victory has come to those 
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who fought for that lofty principle, then the judgment of 
the majority must prevail. The winners are sane and saga- 
cious. They can do anything for the common good if they 
are agreed about it and in earnest. Since food prices are 
clearly recognizable as forming the basis of all prices, then 
the course of action suggested is to proceed in a firm and 
comprehensive way to stabilize them. This should be done 
on the just ground of cost plus a fair profit. The cost of 
producing a pound of butter or a dozen of eggs can be as- 
certained with greater accuracy than can the cost of moving 
freight by a railway. We have seen freight rates fixed by 
law for a generation past, without any reference to the al- 
leged law of supply and demand, and the producer of trans- 
portation, is not in any essentially different position from 
the producer of food. What has been deemed just for one 
surely cannot be unjust for the other. If this is not done, 
then we must be prepared to see the operating expenses of 
railways rise with the upward movement of everything else. 

The whole process by which the cost of food ?s first crys- 
tallized into the cost of labor, and then by reaction into the 
cost of everything which labor needs—moving upward at one 
end and then at the other in response to changing gravity 
—can only be arrested by taking control of the fundamental 
factor. That factor is food. It is now yielding what many 
regard as a high and more or less unearned profit to pro- 
ducers; yet prices will unquestionably continue to ascend 
unless steps are taken to interpose the thing now lacking— 
resistance. 

From this digression, if it can be so regarded at a time 
like this when the responsiveness of railways to general con- 
ditions should be clearly recognized, we must get back to 
the presentation of further statistical facts regarding the year 
1918. It has been said that traffic was buoyant. It was 
actually the best in the history of Canadian railway oper- 
ations. Tons of freight rose from 121,916,272 to 127,543,- 
687. For this higher volume of business the ‘average re- 
ceipts per ton per mile amounted to .736 cent, as compared 
with .690 in 1917 and of $1.789 per ton, as against $1.765 
for the year preceding. The average trainload was raised 
from 436 to 457 tons, and in this betterment lies one of 
the brightest features in the story of 1918. It was by such 
means the strain of financial conditions was in some degree 
met. Tonnage per mile of road expanded from 3,159 to 
3,281. 

It must be borne in mind that Canada still has a consid- 
erable mileage of undeveloped line. The total operating 
mileage in 1918 was 38,879, which was 247 miles ahead of 
1917. Since the outbreak of war in 1914 the addition to 
mileage has been 8,084. This would seem to indicate con- 
siderable activity in construction; but, as a matter of fact, 
it merely represents the completion of mileage which was 
under way when Germany invaded Belgium. Not a single 
new project has been undertaken since 1914, and at this 
juncture it does not seem probable that much railway build- 
ing will be done in the near future. There are two diffi- 
culties in the way—high cost, and the uncertainty of subsidy 
aid by government. Practically all railways in Canada, with 
the exception of some of those which are owned in the 
United States, have been given substantial subventions. ‘This 
policy of stimulating the increase of transportation facilities, 
in which the people heartily concurred, is alleged to have 
carried the Dominion beyond its immediate capacity to as- 
similate; but, apart from that consideration, the burden of 
debt arising out of Canada’s conspicuous part in the war 
may call for rigid economy during the next decade at least. 

Leaving aside all further references to merely statistical 
data, this brief sketch in relation to the year 1918 would 
not be complete without some allusion to the altered condi- 
tions under which 1919 was begun. On July 1, 1918, gov- 
ernment assumed full possession of the Canadian Northern 
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System, thereby adding 9,479 miles to the 4,334 operated by 
the state at that time. Since then the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
with 1,794 miles of line, has passed into the hands of a 
receiver, and the Minister of Railways holds the assignment. 
To this might be added 1,000 miles owned by the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Branch Lines Company; so that, actually and 
prospectively, it might be assumed that government owner- 
ship has been applied to a system aggregating nearly 17,000 
miles, or approximately 44 per cent of the total mileage of 
the Dominion. 

This will appear on the surface like a very sweeping and 
significant change, and so it is; but due regard must be had 
to the facts of the case if a misunderstanding is to be avoided. 
This has come about wholly because of financial conditions. 
The Canadian Northern had fallen into difficulties just be- 
fore the war, and with the outbreak of hostilities was unable 
to carry on its financing. Government was the guarantor 
of about 75 per cent of its total obligations, and because 
of that important fact deemed it expedient to take over the 
road. Although a decision has not been reached with regard 
to the Grand Trunk Pacific, the situation as respects guar- 
antees is practically the same. The acting Prime Minister, 
speaking recently in Parliament on the railway situation, 
implied that it might also be necessary to absorb the Grand 
Trunk. In that event more than half of all the mileage 
in Canada would be brought under government ownership. 
Up to a few years ago the Dominion merely operated the 
two lines of railway, representing about 1,800 miles, which 
had been built as an integral part of the bargain of con- 
federation. 

It is no part of my purpose to write a single syllable 
either for or against the principle of government ownership. 
It is solely my intention to present in the briefest possible 
form, without comment, the facts of the case for the infor- 
mation of American readers. Let it therefore be clearly 
understood that the present situation in Canada was brought 
about by circumstances of a purely monetary character. Gov- 
ernment might be regarded as having no choice in the mat- 
ter. Be that as it may, the point to keep definitely in view 
is that the far-reaching changes of 1918 and the current 
year came about without a direct decision being reached by 
either government or the people on the underlying principle. 
Nobody may say at this moment that the judgment of either 
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the Administration or the voters.of Canada has been de- 
clared in favor of or against state ownership of railways as 
distinct from corporate ownership. Whatever may happen 
in that regard in the future, scarcely a single aspect of the 
whole matter has been presented as a clear-cut issue. Cer- 
tainly neither what has been done or may be done has as 
yet come before the people at large as a question of public 
versus private control of railways. 


The Military Railway* 


APID TRANSPORTATION to the front, both of food and 

munitions, was made largely over narrow-gage military 

railways, thousands of miles of which were furnished 
by this company for use in France by the French Government 
from the beginning of hostilities, and also by the United 
States Government for the American Expeditionary Forces 
after our entrance into the war. 

The French track, was ordered mostly in sections 5 
metres long, or approximately 16 ft. 4 in. and in 60 
centimetre gage, which is slightly less than 2 ft. ‘The 
weight of the French rail was approximately 20 Ib. to 
the yard of single rail and the American 25 |b. to the yd. 
Eight pressed steel ties were riveted to the 5-metre lengths of 
French track, while American practice bolted the ties to the 
rail so that it could be packed knocked down to save shipping 
space. Although most of the track was in 5-metre lengths, 
many longer and shorter sections were used, all, however, in 
multiples of 2% metre, accurately sawed so as to insure ab- 
solute fit of intermediate sections when shell fire necessitated 
replacement. Vast quantities of curved track were also speci- 
fied as well as innumerable switches and turnouts. After the 
track was unloaded at the French port it was shipped over 
standard gage railroads to points close to the war zone. Here 
it was either stacked up according to length of sections to await 
requisitions from the Engineer Corps, or sent at once to the 
front. The necessary splice bars and bolts accompanied the 
track, so that the Engineer Corps were able to lay it quickly 
ready for use. ; 

The “Stars and Stripes,” the official newspaper of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, published in France, in a 
recent issue devotes much space pertaining to the contests 
which were held by the engineers in laying narrow gage track 
which had been shipped overseas unassembled to save ship- 
ping space. Remarkable results in distance of track laid per 
day were obtained by these contests, always friendly. ‘Teams 
were composed of 12 men each, working in pairs. Six men 
bolted the ties to the rails, while the other six men, acting as 
helpers, supplied the necessary ties, splice bars, clips and 
bolts as fast as needed. 

One contest started by two rival teams began at 7 o’clock 
in the morning and ran all day without let-up, in spite of 
raw winds and drizzling rains. One of the teams had not 
tasted defeat in track laying since it arrived in France 15 
months earlier. But it had a strong rival this day. 

“With the first defeat seemingly inevitable they became 
desperate. As the time for the finish grew shorter the two 
teams were neck and neck, but at the close they were the win- 
ners in a grandstand finish that equalled any uphill fight ever 
staged on the Polo Grounds in New York in ante-bellum 
days.” 

They had laid 280 sections, or about 4,572 feet of track, 
while their rivals were a close second with 279 sections, los- 
ing out by just one section, or approximately 161.3 feet. Of- 
ficers had promised a feast for the winners, but the race was 
so close both teams were invited to the celebration that night 
in the mess hall. 





* Reproduced from “The Road to Peace.” recently issued by the Lake- 
wood Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Artesian Belt Railroad, connecting Macedonia and 
Christine, Tex., a distance of 42%4 miles, was sold at auction 
on June 3, for $150,000, to Harry Landa and associates, who 
will continue operation. They plan to make improvements 
in the near future. 


Seven employees of the Kanawha & Michigan at Hobson, 
Ohio, have been arrested by railroad detectives, following the 
investigation of thefts of thousands of dollars worth of mer- 
chandise from freight cars in the yards at Hobson. The re- 
ports say that one of the men has signed a confession im- 
plicating the other six. 


The shopmen of the Norfolk & Western of whom, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, a large number have been on a short 
strike, agreed with officers of the United States Railroad 
Administration on June 13 to go back to work this week 
Monday. Their chief grievance was the alleged unfair dis- 
charge of certain men. In the negotiations the shopmen 
were represented by officers of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Three hundred shop employees of the Southern Railways 
at Alexandria, Va., went out on strike on June 17 by way of 
protest against what they term the delay in passing on the 
proposed uniform rules and working conditions and also the 
general demand of the shop employees for an advance in 
wages which have both been before the Board of Wages and 
Working Conditions for some time. The strike was unauthor- 
ized and the men were persuaded to return to work later in 
the day. 


Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, and State Director 
of Finance Omar Wright have been exonerated of charges 
made by W. H. Malone, a member of the State Board of 
Equalization, of tampering with the State Board of Equali- 
zation over its assessment of the Pullman Car Company, in 
the original draft of the report of the legislative committee 
appointed to investigate the charges. Mr. Malone charged 
that the governor and Mr. Wright threatened to abolish the 
board if the Pullman company assessement was not reduced. 


The Voluntary Relief Department of the Pennsylvania 
Lines West of Pittsburgh for the 18 months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, reports total receipts of $1,942,551 and total dis- 
bursements $1,834,449. During this 18 months there has 
been paid $252,866 for expenses of the relief department out 
of the railroad treasury. The number of death and disable- 
ment benefits paid during the 18 months was 32,444, of which 
182 were deaths due to accidents and 12,928 disablements due 
to accidents. The total membership of the Department on 
December 31, 1918, was 52,780. 


The use of heavy guns on railroad cars is engaging the 
attention of officers of the War department at Washington 
in connection with their studies of the defenses of the Chesa- 
peake bay district. Coast artillery officers are now conferring 
with railroad officers regarding the practicability of con- 
structing permanent spurs from the main lines to the coast 
around Chesapeake bay. The vicinity of Roanoke, Va., is 
also being studied in connection with its importance to the 
defense of the National Capital. Several heavy howitzers and 
rifles mounted on cars already are available, other units are 
under construction and still others will be brought back from 
France. 


Fines aggregating $8,000 were recently imposed upon three 
railroad companies, namely, the Michigan Central, the Grand 
Trunk and the Wabash, by Judge Arthur J. Tuttle, in the 
federal court at Detroit, Mich. The Michigan Central was 
fined $6,700 for violation of the law requiring that cattle be 
taken from cars seasonably for watering and feeding. This 
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fine covered violations from 1911 to about 1914 and the 
amount represented part of a large number of suits, approxi- 
mately 475, commenced at Detroit and also at Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Grand Trunk was fined for not having air brakes prop- 
erly repaired and for not having sufficient grab irons on 
cars; and the Wabash company was fined for the same 
offense. 


The triennial convention of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen opened at Denver, Colo., on 
June 9 with approximately 900 delegates present and will 
continue in session for approximately a month, during which 
the average attendance is expected to be approximately 
2,500. Among the questions which it is understood will be 
discussed by delegates to the convention are those of fed- 
eral control of the railroads, the attitude of the Brotherhood 
toward a solution of the railway problem, and the matter 
of wages of railroad firemen and engineers. Among the 
first resolutions adopted by the Brotherhood were ones en- 
dorsing the League of Nations and requesting the release 
from prison of Eugene V. Debs and Thomas J. Mooney. 


Safety-first campaigns will be begun in both the Central 
Western and the North Western regions on June 22, and will 
continue through June 28—seven days. The government op- 
erated railroads in these two regions aggregate about 104,000 
miles of line, or about two-fifths of the mileage of the coun- 
try. The campaigns will be under the direction of H. A. 
Adams, in the Central, and H. J. Bell in the North Western 
region. The two campaigns will concern approximately 
550,000 railroad men. The men in these regions operate 
roughly 700,000 freight cars, 21,000 locomotives and 17,000 
passenger cars, or 30 per cent of the total railway equipment 
of the United States. So far as practicable personal appeals 
will be made to every employee to equal or better the records 
made in similar campaigns in other regions. 


Eight Miles of Belting 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, re- 
cently shipped to the Pennsylvania Railroad, 44,254 ft. of 
rubber belting for use in its new grain elevator at Camden 
(Baltimore). This shipment included 32-in. and 38-in. widths 
for belting, and 36-in., 42-in. and 48-in for use in conveyors. 
The capacity of one of the 48-in, horizontal carriers is 35,000 
bushels an hour. It is expected that at this elevator 2,000,000 
bushels of grain can be loaded daily. 


The Trouble Begins 


Today (June 20) is the last day for shipping whisky by 
railroad, according to a Cincinnati paper, which says that a 
notice to that effect has been sent to distillers and whole- 
salers by the United States Railroad Administration. It is 
said that more than a third of outbound shipments from 
Louisville are whisky; for the last week freight houses have 
been packed with liquor. “All whisky going out now must 
have freight prepaid so that railroads will not be the loser 
if the goods arrive at their destination after the curtain falls, 
Jaly 1.” 


The International Fuel Association 


The report of discussion of F. H. Hammill’s paper on fuel 
economy appearing in the article on the Eleventh Annual 
Convention of the International Railway Fuel Association as 
given on page 1254 of the Railway Age of May 23 referred to 
a statement by A. D’Heur of the Southern Pacific. This is 
incorrect as the speaker was Thomas Ahern, division superin- 
tendent of the Coast division, Southern Pacific. The divi- 
sion fuel oil meetings there referred to are attended by em- 
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ployees from all departments, as they can be spared. Engi- 
veers and firemen attending these meetings are selected be- 
cause they have the best fuel records, as shown by perform- 
ance sheets. 


Spruce Forest Railroads to Be Sold 


The Spruce Production Corporation announces at Port- 
land, Ore., that the extensive forests bought by the govern- 
ment last year with a view to supplying lumber for airplanes, 
together with the railroads built to get at this lumber, will 
be soon advertised for sale. The timber area amounts to 
hundreds of square miles, and the length of completed rail- 
road is more than 75 miles. About half of this railroad is 
on the Olympic peninsula in Clallam county, Washington, 
and grading has been done on many miles of short spurs. 
There are also long pieces of railroad in Oregon. 


Winnipeg Strike 


With the arrest of 10 of Winnipeg’s general strike leaders 
on June 17 on charges of making seditious statements, the 
situation at Winnipeg is less tense, and it is expected that 
the difficulties between employees and metal trade workers, 
in whose support the general strike was called, will soon be 
adjusted. The “labor temple,” from which the strike has 
been conducted, was raided by the police and considerable 
literature confiscated. 

Members of the Winnipeg lodges of the firemen’s and 
brakemen’s brotherhoods have voted to join in a sympathetic 
strike unless certain demands of the local unions are met. 
The executive officers of both brotherhoods immediately de- 
clared that the action of the Winnipeg locals was unauthor- 
ized and that union men would be used to replace the “illegal 
strikers.” The railroad brotherhoods acting as mediators 
did not accomplish any definite results. Train service in 
and out of Winnipeg has been maintained, and with the 
exception of a few suburban trains the service has not been 
curtailed in any manner during the strike. 


James Peak Tunnel Proposed 


Mayor Dewey C. Bailey, Denver, Colo., has recently made 
a proposal to the Denver Civic & Commercial Association 
to create a six million dollar corporation to complete the 
tunnel under James Peak for the Denver & Salt Lake in- 
dependent of state aid. In making his proposal Mayor 
Bailey promised city aid in promoting the new company 
and proposed to ask the citizens of Denver to vote bonds 
to build the tunnel. 

The Colorado legislature at its last session authorized the 
appointment of a special commission to prepare plans for 
submission to the voters of a bond issue to complete the 
tunnel. Mayor Bailey’s proposal was based on the supposi- 
tion that the southern part of the state would not support 
a plan to vote bonds by the state to build this tunnel for 
the Moffat road, whereas Denver is directly interested in 
this project because of the great business which otherwise 
would be diverted to Wyoming, Omaha, Neb., and Salt Lake, 
Utah. President W. D. Hodges of the Denver Civic & Com- 
mercial Association, promised to back the campaign, which 
will probably start about September 1. 


The Franco-American Tongue 


A correspondent in France sends us the following extract 
from an Anglicized report, received from a French superin- 
tendent, replying to correspondence about carelessness or 
neglect on the part of a certain engineman. Superintendents 
and others who do not fee! themselves 100 per cent proficient 
in correspondence may perhaps learn a point or two from 
this translator. The incident referred to was the derailment 


of a tender, the engineman of Engine 1242, coupled to the 
rear of Engine 1579, putting on steam at the wrong moment 
and derailing the tender of 1579, as they were entering a side 
track. 

“In reference to the correspondence exchanged—your note 
No. 580 DM.—concerning the derailing of the machine USA 
1242, on the heart of switch 328 


according to the 
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investigation to which we proceeded, it follows that the en- 
gineman of the machine 1242, which was joined to machine 
1579, had opened his regulator just as he was about to engage 
the center of the crossing. This operation, causing pressure 
of the first machine, uplifted slightly the front axle of the 
machine 1242 and enabled it, thanks to a curve of 280 mm. 
(eleven inches!) diameter to take the tangent and to engage 
itself in the groove preceding the frog. 

“As we have no regulation whatever, in case of a double 
draw-gear, forbidding the engineman of the second engine to 
open his regulator, when the operation is necessary, the re- 
sponsibility of the engineman, at machine 1242, cannot be 
looked for. . . .” 


Net Operating Income 


The chart made by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
shows the net operating income of the Class I Roads in 1919, 
compared with the average in the test period (1915-1916-17) 
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on which government rental is based. The table gives the 
figures on which the chart is based. 
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Atlantic Crossed in 16 Hours, 12 Minutes 


The flight across the Atlantic, by way of the Azores by the 
United States Navy biplane in command of Lieut. Com- 
mander A. C. Read on May 26 and 27, was followed on June 
14 and 15 by a flight from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to 
Clifden, Ireland, 1,960 miles, in 16 hours, 12 minutes, without 
a stop. This flight was made by Captain John Alcock, and 
Lieutenant Arthur W. Brown of the British Royal Air Force, 
flying in a Vickers-Vimy biplane. They left the Newfound- 
land coast about noon on Saturday, and arrived at Clifden, 
near Galway, at 8:40 a. m., Greenwich time, on Sunday. 
This flight wins a prize of $50,000 offered by the London 
Daily Mail several years ago. 


Safety First in Southwestern Region 


The campaign to reduce accidents to employees in the 
Southwestern region during the month of May, 1919, reduced 
the number of these accidents 56 per cent from the records 
for the same month last year. During the month of the cam- 
paign there was a total of 646 accidents to employees as 
compared with 1,475 during the corresponding period last 
year. During the three months’ period January to March, 
1919, inclusive, an average of one employee per month was 
killed to every 9,715 in service, while during the month of 
May the number was reduced to one employee killed to every 
24,983 in service. During the same three months’ period one 
employee out of every 153 was injured, while during the 
month of May one employee was injured to every 273 in 
service. 


To Eliminate the Noise Nuisance 


Among the rules prescribed by American railroads for the 
guidance of enginemen, and other trainmen, in performing their 
work with the least practicable offense to adjacent residents, that 
of the Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania Railroad is one 
of the most comprehensive. It is embraced in Sections 464 and 
468 of the working time-table and is reprinted below. The italics 
are the editor’s; a brief comment on the rule will be found in the 
editorial columns. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, PITTSBURGH DIVISION 


“464. Enginemen will use the whistle judiciously, where re- 
quired by rule or law, but all unnecessary long and loud blasts 
must be eliminated in order to minimize the annoyance to and 
complaints from the residents along our right-of-way. 

“When handling trains in or about borough limits, except in 
approaching grade crossings, the bell must be rung when proper 
to have it serve the purpose instead of using the whistle. 

“Boroughs have very generally passed ordinances prohibiting 
all unnecessary noises and smoke, a violation of which involves 
a fine and imprisonment of person at fault. 

“468. In order to avoid complaint of what may be considered 
unnecessary noise in connection with the movement of trains and 
shifting of cars, it is desired that all employees give this matter 
special attention. The engine whistle must not be used except 
as provided by rule or special instruction, or when necessary to 
prevent an accident, and when so used it must not be sounded 
any louder than actually necessary. Engines should not be per- 
mitted to blow off steam except when testing safety valves. 
When shifting cars at stations and elsewhere, care must be exer- 
cised to eliminate all unnecessary and avoidable noise.” 


New York Electrical Society 


Edwin B. Katte, chief engineer of electric traction of the 
New York Central, has been elected president of the New 
York Electrical Society. Mr. Katte is a graduate of Sibley 
College, Cornell University, with the degree of M.E. in 1893, 
and with the degree of M.M.E. in 1894. He began railroad 
work on the New York Central & Hudson River in 1896. 
In 1903 he was appointed electrical engineer, which carries 
with it the secretaryship of the electric traction commission. 
In 1906 he was appointed chief engineer of electric traction 
of the New York Central & Hudson River. He is a past vice- 
president of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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Edward L. Hamilton has been appointed general agent f 
the American Railway Express Company at Chicago to su 
ceed William Gourlay, who has been appointed manager « 
the London, Eng., branch of the American Express Con 
pany. 


Representatives of the railroads and electric lines centerin; 
in Toledo, Ohio, expect to transport 60,000 or 75,000 persons 
on the occasion of the Willard-Dempsey fight at Toledo on 
July 4. Parking space for approximately 600 sleeping cars 
has been provided. 


Traffic through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
and Ontario for the month of May, 1919, shows a substantial 
decrease eastbound; a total of 7,895,542 tons of freight as 
compared with 9,200,843 tons in May of last year. The total 
tonnage westbound was 2,670,784 tons; last year it was 2,203,- 
202 tons. 


The record of overseas traffic for the week ended June 11, 
showed 10,146,408 bushels of grain in the elevators at North 
Atlantic Ports, the excess for the week of deliveries over re- 
ceipts being 1,459,809 bushels. South Atlantic and Gulf Ports 
report on June 7, 4,788,751 bushels of grain in elevators dis- 


tributed as follows: New Orleans, 2,511,880 bushels; Galves- 
ton, 2,276,871 bushels; Port Arthur, empty; Texas City, 
empty. 


A comparison of freight car loadings on the lines of the 
Northwestern region for the month of May, 1919, with the 
corresponding period last year shows a decrease of 53,962 
cars, 640,698 cars being loaded during 1919 as compared with 
694,660 in 1918. A comparison of grain loading for the same 
period shows an increase in 1919 of 12,755 cars, while bitumi- 
nous coal loaded at mines during the same period show a de- 
crease of 13,078 cars. 


R. D. Williams has been appointed traffic manager of the 
California Fruit Exchange, Sacramento, Cal., to succeed 
Henry Cole, who becomes traffic manager of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange at Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Williams 
was formerly connected with the traffic department of the Erie 
railroad at San Francisco, Cal. In April, 1918, he organized 
the traffic department for the housing division of the Shipping 
Board, completing that work in May of this year. 


The agricultural departments of the railroads of the South- 
eastern States are praised warmly by J. J. Brown, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of Georgia, in his annual report. Their 
extension work is carried on by “some of the ablest and best 
informed men of Georgia,” who give their entire time to the 
furtherance of agriculture. These men, being thoroughly 
conversant with up-to-date agricultural methods and the 
most modern means of marketing and transportation, are 
rendering valuable service. The commissioner also com- 
mends the hearty co-operation of the railroads with his 
department in moving promptly all shipments of products 
directed through the State’s market bureau division. 


Howard H. Hays, manager of the Bureau of Service Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments, a sub-committee working un- 
der the direction of the Western Passenger Traffic Commit- 
tee for the advertisement of America’s national parks and 
monuments, has bought the Yellowstone Park Camping 
Conipany and assumed the position of general manager of 
that company with office at Livingston, Mont. Mr. Hays 
was formerly manager with the Union Pacific-Chicago & 
North Western department of tours and was the organizer 
as well as the manager of the Bureau of Service National 
Parks and Monuments. Prior to his connection with the 


railroads he was general tourist agent of the “Wylie Way,” 
the pioneer Yellowstone Park camping company. 
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Locomotive Deliveries, Week Ended May 31 


Locomotives were shipped to railroads under federal con- 
trol during the week ended May 31 as follows: 


Works Road Number Type 
Se A ee ee 2 USRA Pacific 
Amereae: isaivvet eckaves D al as. chs cormieeemoss 3 USRA Santa Fe 
a. Ss Sas, G0 OE Be ean e 3 USRA 8-w. Sw. 
8 
i To ee tin Benwalate a aietace 2 ~=~Pacific 
i Se ea eS 6 USRA 8-w. Sw. 
PEE ges eee cawiee on 3 USRA Mount. 
PE GMA sansvecccuunichs 4 USRA 6-w. Sw. 
ER GRE Leena 6 Santa Fe 
}a. Te € SoBe 1 Mountain 
“ A RP ee 2 anta Fe 
BNGWER +staserktve ean 1 hg “S  eeetemis: te 1 Mikado 
Bea cs vreuceameraeeot 1 Santa Fe 
Se ere eee l Mallet 
Le Saeerncnete oot 2 &w. Sw. 
i ER. Soca mans chen ees 1 Santa Fe 
(T. ed SE eae Se SR 2 ~=s«~Pacific 
a ee ene - 1 Mallet 
33 
SOU ciceuacatawes 41 


Locomotive Deliveries Week Ended June 6 


The following locomotives were shipped to roads under 
Federal control during the week ended June 6: 


Works Road Number Type 
ee I ere 20 USRA Mallet 
Aatexvitth ccd ee dctcees at Se | Sa een 2 USRA 6-w. Sw. 
: WEGHE, POR. + \aiscaceae nes 3 USRA 6-w. Sw, 
25 
BS ate gute 1 Mallet 
Sk. CO saicncace nee So. See oe 
bs a Te Ce a ee a 3 Santa Fe 
ee a ne ree Ca Te Ee Bi ve cacuape otius 1 Santa Fe 
4 Une clea thie ® sualeweaete 1 Santa Fe 
| ae a re aes 6 USRA 8-w. Sw. 
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Freight Cars 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EguipMENT Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is in the market for 100 second-hand all steel tank cars, 8,000- 
gal. capacity, without heater coils; also 100 of 10,000-gal. 
capacity. 

THe PENNSYLVANIA EgurpMeENT Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, is in the market for several second-hand 
steel self-clearing hopper bottom coal cars; one 40-ft. box car 
with automobile end doors, and one gondola car with drop ends. 


Tue CANADIAN National, Toronto, Ont., has sent inquiries 
to Canadian car builders for the construction of 20 steel 
postal cars and 20 steel first-class coaches. The postal cars 
are to comply with the latest Canadian Railway Mail Service 
department specifications and also those of the United 
States Railway Mail Service and will be 73 ft. 6 in. in length. 
George E. Smart, general master car builder, is receiving 
the bids. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Betcian GovERNMENT has ordered 8,000 tons of rails from 
the Algoma Steel Corporation. 


Tue CANADIAN GOVERNMENT has ordered 10,000 tons of rails 
from the Algoma Steel Corporation. 


Signaling 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered from the Federal Sig- 
nal Company, Albany, N. Y., a 68-lever style “A” mechanical 
interlocking for Port Byron, N. Y. 


TOT eee 
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The Judson Freight Forwarding Company, Chicago, III. 
will open its new office, 202 Wells Fargo building, 204 Camp 
street, New Orleans, La., with O. E. Duggan, general agent, 
in charge. 


The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
removed its office from the Frick building to 425 Seventh 
avenue. This company will keep a stock of Pratt & Whit- 
ney small tools at the new office and store. 


Major John L. Wood, formerly connected with the Buck- 
eye Steel Castings Company, Chicago, and interested in sev- 
eral railway supply companies including Edwin S. Woods & 
Co., Chicago, died on June 13, at Pasadena, California, after 
a protracted illness. 


The Railway Audit & Inspection Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has opened an office in Boston, Mass., for the purpose of 
having representation in the New England territory. H. G 
Hathaway has been appointed office manager and C, J. 
Logan will continue a special representative in this territory 
as heretofore. 


Edwin T. Jackman, formerly of E. S. Jackman & Co., Chi- 
cago, has returned from Sheffield, England, where he has 
been investigating methods in connection with tool and 
alloy steels. On July 1 he will become manager of the 
Boston, Mass., office of the Firth-Sterling Steel Company, 
McKeesport, Pa. 


The Betson Plastic Fire Brick Company has been incorpo- 
rated under the name of the Betson Plastic Fire Brick Com- 
pany, Inc., with headquarters at Rome, N. Y. Frank J. 
Jewell is president and secretary, and Nelson Adams, vice- 
president and treasurer. The company manufactures plastic 
fire brick for boiler furnace linings and baffle walls and “Hi- 
Heat” cement for use in boiler rooms. 


A company, known as the Cummins-Blair Company, a 
subsidiary organization which will be affiliated with the C. R. 
Cummins Company has recently been formed. This company 
will specialize in reinforced concrete and brick building con- 
struction and reinforced concrete bridges and arch culverts. 
N. F. Blair is president, C. R. Cummins, vice-president and 
W. A. Beaumont, treasurer. The headquarters will be at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Colonel R. T. Lamont, president of the American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, has been awarded the distinguished 
service medal for “exceptionally meritorious service as as- 
sistant to the chief of the procurement division, later as 
chief of the procurement division and as a member of the 
claims board of the ordnance department,” and for “render- 
ing material assistance to the nation’s industry in adjusting 
equitably outstanding contracts in full justice to employers 
and employees alike.” 


The Central Steel Company, Massillon, Ohio, has opened 
new offices in Detroit, in the Book Building, 35-37 Washing- 
ton boulevard, rooms 948-9-50. Arthur Schaeffer, former as- 
sistant director of sales at the home office, Massillon, has been 
appointed district manager of sales, with Frank Gibbons as 
his assistant. Mr. Gibbons, who has just joined the organiza- 
tion, has been associated with the Carbon Steel Company 
for five or six years. He spent-a great part of this time in 
the Carbon Company’s Pittsburgh plant, and for the last sev- 
eral months he has been district sales manager of its Detroit 
office. 


The Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.,:has been formed to take over the manufacturing and 
selling interests in Bloxonend Flooring formerly held by the 
C. J. Carter Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., the Doni- 
phan Lumber Company, Kensett, Ark., and the Marsh & 
Truman Lumber Company, Chicago, Ill. The Kansas City 
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office will be under the direction of C. J. Carter, president, 
and Mabry Mellier, vice-president, will have charge of sales. 
The sales office in the McCormick Bldg., Chicago, will be in 
charge of M. G. Truman as vice-president, who will also have 
charge of the railroad sales to those roads with principal 
operating offices east of the Mississippi river. The Builders’ 
Material Supply Company, New York, will continue as sales 
agents for the new company in the New York district for 
all other than railroad business. The manufacturing plant 
of the company will be located at Kensett, Ark. 


J. M. Woodruff, manager of the advertising and paving 
departments of the Standard Asphalt & Refining Company, 
Chicago, a subsidiary of the Cities Service Company, New 
York, has resigned to become general manager of the South- 
ern Asphalt Association, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 
In this capacity he will have charge of the publicity of this 
association which was organized for the purpose of supply- 
ing information to public officers and taxpayers concerning 
the advantages of asphalt for paving roads and streets. 
From 1909 to 1913, Mr. Woodruff was manager of the paving 
department and in charge of advertising for the Standard As- 
phalt & Rubber Company, and the following four years he 
was southern representative of the Warren Brothers Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., bitulithic paving contractors, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va. 


The S. F. Bowser Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., which 
has for a number of years been manufacturing and selling 
3owser gasoline and oil pumps, tanks and storage systems 
under the control of the parent company, S. F. Bowser & 
Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., has been re-organized under 
the Canadian laws to operate as a strictly Canadian firm. 
H. C. Christie, who has been for some time past con- 
nected with the Canadian factory of the F. S. Bowser Com- 
pany, recently as sales manager, has been elected manager, 
with E. E. Cummings as factory manager. For a number of 
years, nearly the entire Canadian trade of the S. F. Bowser 
Company has been supplied from the Toronto factory, but 
this company has been under the direction of the home office 
at Fort Wayne. Through the present re-organization, the 
Canadian factory is to be operated and controlled as a sepa- 
rate institution. The officers are S. F. Bowser, president; 
S. V. Bechtel, vice-president; H. J. Grosvenor, secretary, 
and W. G. Zahrt, treasurer. 


Railway & Industrial Engineers, Inc. 


The Railway & Industrial Engineers, Incorporated, with 
offices at 25 Broad street, New York, recently organized by 
J. E. Muhlfeld and V. Z. Caracristi, as announced in the 
Railway Age of May 23, 
page 1288, announces 
that it has associated 
with it an experienced, 
competent and reliable 
staff of experts thor- 
oughly familiar with 
domestic and foreign 
methods and practices, 
and offers to bankers, 
corporations and others 
its services in a repre- 
sentative, advisory, con- 
sulting or administra- 


tive capacity as fol- 
lows: 
Organization, man- 


agement and operation 
of railroad, public 





utility, industrial and 
manufacturing enter- 
prises. J. E. Muhlfeld 


Examination of pro- 
posed capital and consequential expenditures for facilities or: 
equipment to ascertain whether they are justified and will 
improve conditions, increase revenues or reduce costs of 
operation and maintenance. 

Assistance in connection with plans for financing projected 
improvements and extensions. 
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Review or preparation of plans, specifications and estimat« 
of costs of contemplated new construction work, or enlaree- 
ments of existing facilities. 

Rehabilitation and modernization of unprofitable undertak- 
ings, including, if desired, their temporary management and 
operation until satisfactory results are obtained. 

Advisory or consulting engineers to insure that expendi 
tures are made in a manner that will produce maximum 
economic results and reflect the greatest return to the pro) 
erties, and provide the best security to the owners. 

Advisors and conferees in labor problems and in the prepa- 
ration of rules and regulations governing compensation and 
working conditions. 

Preparing, passing upon or approving inventories, valua 
tions and appraisals of properties and equipment. 

Consulting engineers for exporters and importers and 
their foreign representatives, to co-ordinate specifications, 
prices and purchases for the best interest of each. 

Reporting on inventions, new methods and processes, and 
assistance in the development of those having practical merit 
and commercial value. 

J. E. Muhlfeld, who has been in transportation work for 
about 25 years, has, during the past ten years, been engaged 
in the habilitation of roadway, terminals, shops and equip- 
ment on various railways, and more particularly in the design 
and development of the Mallet and other types of large 
steam locomotives in combination with the utilization of 
low-grade fuels for the purpose of increasing the average 
train load and reducing the costs of operation and mainte- 
nance on railroads in the United States, Canada and Brazil. 
He was born at Peru, Ind. on September 18, 1872, and 
studied mechanical engineering at Purdue University; he 
served as machinist, and then as locomotive fireman and 
engineer on the Wabash Railroad and later successively as 
enginehouse foreman and general foreman on the same 
road; master mechanic at Port Huron and Montreal, on the 
Grand Trunk; superintendent of machinery and _ rolling 
stock on the Canadian Government Railways; superintend- 
ent of motive power on the Baltimore & Ohio, and vice- 
president and general manager of the Kansas City Southern. 
During the past five years he has been located in New York 
and has specialized in railway and other valuation and im- 
provement work and in the development of methods and ap- 
pliances for the modernization of locomotives and central 
power stations for the purpose of reducing investment and 
fuel costs, utilizing waste heat, eliminating arduous labor, 
and increasing capacity. 

V. Z. Caracristi has been engaged in railway and industrial 
work for the past 20 years, having specialized in locomotive, 
car and shop design and construction. He served as shop 
engineer and maintenance supervisor for the Richmond 
plant of the American 
Locomotive Company, 
and in the inauguration 
and installation of a 
uniform system of 
maintenance and shop 
betterment he was gen- 
eral maintenance super- 
pervisor for all of the 
plants of the same com- 
pany. He associated 
on the design and con- 
struction of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., terminal 
and station, and later 
served as assistant to 
general superintendent 
of motive power of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, in 
charge of shop addi- 
tions, construction and 
equipment, and general 
betterment of the de- 
sign and construction of locomotives and cars, which included 
the design and construction of the first Mallet type locomo- 
tive. He was then engaged in carrying out improvements 
of the Brewster shops of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and the 
Watervliet shops, and Carbondale mechanical terminal of the 
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Delaware & Hudson Company; in charge of the layout, de- 
sign and equipment of extensions to the Lima Locomotive 
Works, and various additions to plants and power houses of 
the American Locomotive Company. For the past six years 
he has been engaged in consulting work for various bankers 
on financial reports and suggesting improvements in indus- 
trial operating methods for controlled corporations. During 
chis time he was engaged in development and commercial 
work on means and methods of burning coal in suspension, 
which work he will continue. 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Changes 


William G. Pearce has retired as president of the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Company to become chairman of 
the executive committee, and Joseph B. Terbell, vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected 
president to succeed 
Mr. Pearce, effective 
July 1. Randolph Ort- 
man, who has. been 
president for one of 
the company’s subsidi- 
aries, has been elected 
a director, succeeding 
the late Joseph D. Gal- 
lagher. Col. James B. 
Curtis, of Baldwin & 
Curtis, has been elected 
general counsel of the 
American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company 
also, succeeding Mr. 
Gallagher, 

William G. Pearce, 
chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the 
American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company, 
was born at Marietta, Ohio, on June 11, 1859. He entered 
railway service in August, 1877, as a clerk in the office of the 
controller of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, at Sedalia, Mo. 
He was later promoted to bookkeeper and chief clerk in the 
same office, and in August, 1879, left that road to take a 
clerical position in the auditing department of the Northern 
Pacific. He was suc- 
cessively promoted to 
assistant express audi- 
tor, assistant auditor 
of disbursements and 
auditor of disburse- 
ments in the same de- 
partment, and in i*eb- 
ruary, 1890, was ap- 
pointed general pur- 
chasing agent. From 
May, 1892, to Septem- 
ber, 1896, he was assist- 
ant general manager of 
the same road, and 
when the Northern Pa- 
cific was re-organized 
on the latter date, he 
was transferred to Ta- 
coma, Wash., as assist- 
ant general  superin- 
tendent. From August, 
1900, to July 1, 1901, he 
was assistant to the president of the Northern Pacific, the 
Seattle & International, and the Washington & Columbia 
River, at the same time being general manager of the Seattle 
& International. From July, 1901, to March, 1902, he was 
general manager of the Northern Pacific, leaving railway 
service at the end of that time to become second vice-presi- 
dent of the Griffin Wheel Company. On June 5, 1905, he 
was also made general manager of this company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. He left the Griffin Wheel Company 
on November 22, 1910, to become vice-president of the Ameri- 
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can Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, and in May, 1916, was 
elected president, with headquarters at New York. 

J. B. Terbell, the new president, was born at Corning, 
N. Y., in February, 1863, and was educated at Hamilton Col- 
lege, graduating in the class of 1884 with the degree of A. B. 
After leaving college he served with the Fall Brook Railway, 
now the Pennsylvania division of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at Corning, N. Y., and later was vice-presi-. 
dent of the Corning Iron Works. In 1897, he became presi- 
dent of the Corning Brake Shoe Company, and in 1902, was 
elected vice-president of the American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Company, with headquarters at Chicago, in charge of 
the company’s western business. In 1915, Mr. Terbell came 
to the New York office in connection with munition con- 
tracts for the British Government, and on July 1, succeeds 
Mr. Pearce as president. 


Trade Publications 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR MANGANESE CrossiINcs.—The Balkwill 
Manganese Crossing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has just 
issued specifications for its articulated cast manganese cross- 
ings accompanied by standard detailed drawings for crossings 
at various angles, for heavy and medium duty and for three- 
hole and two-hole drilling. 


CEMENT GUN Work.—The Cement Gun Construction Com- 
pany, Chicago, has issued Gunnite Book No. 6, containing 24 
pages illustrative of the structures which have been treated 
with the Cement Gun process for the application of a coating 
of gunite to produce wall, roof and floor surfaces or to pro- 
tect structural steel against corrosion. 


Eye Suietps.—The Chicago Eye Shield Company, Chicago, 
has issued a new catalogue describing various types of gog- 
gles, respirators and protective shields for chippers and foun- 
dry workers. Interesting data are included on the spectrum of 
the welding arc and the absorption of ultra-violet rays by the 
special Essentialite lenses which this company uses in 
welders’ goggles. 
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Financial and Construction 
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Railway Financial News 


ARTESIAN Bett.—This road was sold at auctior on June 3 for 
$150,000 to Harry Landa, J. E. Jarrett and W. R. Wiseman, 
officers of the Commonwealth Bank and Trust Company of 
San Antonio, and their associates, who were the only bidders 
for the property. The Artesian Belt has a length of line 
of 46 miles and has been in the hands of receivers since 
April 25, 1917. 


Railway Construction 


PENNSYLVANIA Lines WEsT oF PITTsBuRGH.—This road will 
build a group of repair shops at Stark, Ohio, consisting of a 
locomotive erecting shop, heavy and light machine shops, 
tank shop, flue shop, wheel and pipe shop, blacksmith shop, 
firing-up shed, storehouse, office building, rest house and 
shed for the storage of miscellaneous material, A portion 
of these buildings are already under contract, and bids have 
been requested or will be requested in the near future on 
the remainder. The buildings, with the exception of the rest 
house, office building and storehouse, which are of brick and 
timber construction, and the firing-up shed, which is of re- 
inforced concrete construction, will be of steel frame and 
brick exterior wall construction and carried on concrete 
foundations. 

































































































































































































































































































































































ANNUAL REPORTS 





The New York Central Railroad Company—Annual Report 


To the Stockholders of 
me New York Centrat Rartroap Company: 

The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the year ended 
Deceinber 31, 1918, with statements showing the income account for the 
year and the financial condition of the company. | 

The operation and maintenance of the company’s road were conducted 
under Federal control during the year 1918. The mileage covered is as 





follows: 
Miles 
Main line and branches owned.......... sie eta aca 3,699.14 
ROE OD. cceenteceerdc<ne ae sae rece ccceeeeeues 1,920.40 
Lines operated under trackage rights..............- 456.25 
Total reed qperated. occ ccccvsccecese sKedesessae We 


The construction of a joint terminal of the Putnam Branch at Sedgwick 
Avenue, New York, in accordance with an‘ agreement with the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, whereby the Putnam bridge over the 
Harlem River was surrendered for use in connection with the extension 
ot the elevated system up Jerome Avenue, decreased the length of the 
Putnam Division by 23/100ths of a mile. 

The Cardiff Branch, Reddick to Cardiff, Illinois, 3.49 miles, was 
abandoned. 

To correct an error in the 1917 report, 11/100ths of a mile has been 
added to the main line mileage in the State of Illinois. : 

These changes produce a net decrease in operated mileage of 3.61 miles. 

There was no change in the capital stock of the company during the year. 

Since the date of the annual meeting on January 23, 1918, the number 
of stockholders has grown 1,591, the total number at the end of the year 
being 28,693, of whom 28,395 are in the United States, and 298 abroad. 
The par valuc held by those here is $247,543,855, and by those abroad 
$2,053,500, the average holdings being 87 and 69 shares respectively. In 
1915 the numbers reported were 22,270 here, and 2,772 abroad, the general 
average hoiding being, approximately, 100 shares, while now it is 87 shares. 
_ The changes in the funded debt of the company are shown in the follow- 
ing statement: 

Amount as reported on December 31, 1917, was.......... $711,883,086.19 

Included therein were the following securi- 

ties which had been reacquired or held 
pending their sale, and (with the exception 
of certain of them with a par value of 
$730,000) had been pledged for the com- 
pany’s notes: 

N. Y¥. C. & H. R. R. R, Co. refunding and 

improvement mortgage 444% bonds...... $20,000,000.00 

N. Y. C. R. R. Equipment Trust certificates 

1,218,000.00 


' > 2. aa ee ee 
N. ¥. C. & H. R. R. R. Co.—Lake Shore 

10,000.00 
2,000.00 


ee ee rere eee 
R. W. & R. R. Co. Ist consolidation 
bonds 
—_—————  21,230,000.00 
$690,653,086.19 


leaving the total funded debt actually out- 
standing at the beginning of 1918 
Retired during the year: 
W. & O. Terminal list mortgage 5% 
bonds matured and paid........ceccsees 
Fayments faliing due during the year on the 
company’s liability for certificates issued 
under cquipment trust agreement as fol- 
lows: 

N. Y. C. Lines Trust of 1907, installment 
Ge TOveNes,. TRIB s oc cscccreeccteissce 
Boston & Albany Trust of 1912, installment 
Oe BEd Civcinceeceesanades 


$375,000.00 


1,492,884.74 
500,000.00 





Ee ee 3 2,367,884.74 


leaving the funded debt actually outstanding December 
(A See pene nee eer ae ee *$688,285,201.45 


New York Central Railroad Equipment Trust certificates of 1917 to an 
aggregate amount of $6,648.000 were issued during 1918, but as all of 
them were concurrently acquired by the company, there is no change in the 
funded debt in fhis connection. 

As was pointed out in the last annual report, the President of the United 
States took possession and assumed control of the railroad property of 
your company on December 28, 1917. By the terms of the President’s 
proclamation the possession, control, operation, and utilization of the 
transportation systems were vested in a Director General; and it was 
stated that, until the Director General should otherwise determine, his 
powers would be exercised through the boards of directors, officers, and 
employees of the systems taken over. The Director General appointed 
Regional Directors under whom the railroads of the several districts were 
unified as to control and operation. Subsequently, Federal Managers and 
other federal officers were appointed and required to report through the 
Federal Managers to the Regional Directors and the Director General. 

As of December 27, 1918, the company, jointly with The Toledo and 
Ohio Central Railway Company, The Zanesville and Western Railway Com- 
pany, The Kanawha and Michigan Railway Company and the Kanawha 
and West Virginia Railroad Company, executed an agreement with the 
Director General of Railroads providing for the operation, during Federal 
control, of the roads of the parties to the agreement by the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads for an annual total standard compensation of 
$58,122,084.92, divided as follows: 


The New York Central Railroad Company.......... $55,802,630.50 
The Toledo and Ohio Central Railway Company.... 1,086,650.87 
The Zanesville and Western Railway Company (de- 


SEE. GackAld deal SOON 6 6 Sa0. 08868 SeeoEessnets sé 107,598.45 
The Kanawha and Michigan Railway Company...... 1,295,141.37 
Kanawha and West Virginia Railroad Company.... 45,260.63 


$58,122,084.92 


Under the agreement, all salaries and expenditures incurred by the 
company, during federal control, for purposes which relate to the existence 
and maintenance of the corporation, are required to be borne by the corpo- 
raticn, out of its compensation and other income. 

Immediately upon his taking office, the Director General of Railroads 
appointed as Regional Director in charge of the Eastern District Mr. A. H. 
Smith, then President of The New York Central Railroad Company. This 
district, at that time included practically all the railroad lines north of the 
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Ohio and Fotomac rivers and east of the Indiana-Illinois state line. Mr. 
Smith assumed the duties of the Regional Director’s office, which involved 
dealing with a complicated traffic situation and the co-ordinating of the 
lines Ter war purposes, as an addition to his obligations as President of 
the company. ; : 

Early in 1918, the Di:ector General decided that officers in charge of 
Federal operation should not continue their positions with the corporation, 
except in special cases and where permission was given. Thereupon, Mr. 
Smith resigned his office as President, effective May 31st, and Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr., was elected in his stead. Later in the year the fol- 
lowing general executive officers also resigned in order that they might 
continue in the service of the United States Railroad Administration: 

Mr. A. T. Hardin, Vice-President; Mr. F. Daly, Vice-President; 
Mr. P. E. Crowley, Vice-President, and Mr. H. M. Biscoe, Vice-President. 

A separate corporate organization has been formed to conduct the affairs 
of the company under instructions from the President and the Board of 
Directors, and to take all appropriate and necessary corporate action to 
carry out the obligations assumed by :t under the agreement. Through 
this organization, the personnel of which is shown on the first page of this 
report, expenditures for additions and betterments to the property, and 
for the maintenance of road and equipment under federal management, are 
investigated and verified and supervision is exercised for the protection 
of the company’s interests, both as to the property transferred under the 
Federal Control Act, and that remaining with the corporation. ‘' 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME 
Year ended 
December 31, 1918 
COMPENSATION ACCRUED FOR THE POSSESSION, USE AND CONTROL 
OF THE PROPERTY OF THIS COMPANY AND ITS LEASED LINES.. $55,802,630.50 
MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS . 





DIRE. erg abuse qi aad iy Gigeasd aie eldoace orale se $1,963.59 
RE Pe PEER DOR SE eae Ae ‘ 4,925.78 
NST DEFICIT 2 ocvccccece As atateln aeiewens 2,962.19 
OTHER CORPORATE INCOME 
Income from lease Gf 100d... ...ccccccsecs $106,424.88 
Miscellaneous rent income.......... s..+-- 904,841.70 
Miscellancous non-operating physical property 632,283.40 
Separately operated properties—profit....... 1,147,244.01 
Dividend income .......... RES Le Re eg 6,379,728.57 
From funded securities...... Santeria eee x ‘ 500,845.06 
From untunded securities and accounts..... 3,745,610.50 
Miscellaneous income ....... dee enede shares 54,274.23 
TOTAL OTHER CORPORATE INCOME.......- 13,471,252.35 
GROOM INCOME 6640.00: Silvoicteabace < paliain ae $69,270,920.66 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME 
DERG EE Sncta ns ob ns Ke nleedcuweve $689,074.60 
Miscellaneous tax accritals. ...0...ccccccsce 300,045.83 
eS en ee 9,314,910.15 
SGOCM: OM TRRMOE Geen cc cise vcdecceessc 29,432,623.35 
Interest on unfunded debt................. 2,004,364.10 
Amortization of discount on funded debt... 556,975.56 
Miscellaneous income charges.............. 138,783.96 
Separately operated properties—loss........ 62,628.25 
WEE CO Gr cab as veeistag dos Vale's oa ntle male 2,017,501.92 
Corporate general expenscs................ 288,667.84 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME........ 44,805,575.56 


$24,465,345.10 
Less revenues and expenses applicable to the 
period prior to January 1, 1918, settled for 
account of the corporation by the United 








States Railroad Administration........... 6,548,223.55 
NET CORPORATE INCOME....0...-cceccc- $17,917,121.55 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 
Dividends declared—5 per cent............ $12,479,610.00 
i: SN ING 6 cian evs owitdeie niga melee 115,563.46 
TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 2.0 cccccsccecees 12,595,173.46 


SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR CARRIED TO PROFIT AND LOss.. $5,321,948.09 





Profit and Loss Account 


BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND Loss DECEMBER 31, 1917.. 
ADDITIONS: 


f> 


75,245,201.74 


Surplus for, the year 1918 ........06s0 ce seecer $5,321,948.09 
Sundry deferred credits and adjustments... 802,435.98 
Profit on road and equipment sold......... 27,766.74 
e S———__— 6,152,150.81 


$81,397,352.55 
DEDUCTIONS: 


Loss on retired road and equipment........ $31,054.16 
Loss on sale of capital stock of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal and Coke Company........... 281,250.00 


Charging off various uncollectible <ccounts.. 


rg 2 29,850.40 
Readjustment of operating results of the De- 





troit Terminal Railroad prior to Novem- 
ge ARS IRS ay ere oe 42,645.66 
Sundry deferred debits and adjustments.... 69,254.43 
—- 454,054.65 
BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOss De- 
Ny PS hao 8 is dieg oa RS ek nye s- cbs ce waraew Om $80,943,297.90 





The amount of standard compensation, $55,802,630.50, accrued under 
federal control for the possession and use of the company’s property, and 
its leased and operated lines, was based upon the average annual railway 
operating income for the three years erded June 30, 1917. ‘ 

As required by the Federal Control Act, this amount was certified by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as agreeing with the income reported 
to it, subject, however, to such changes and corrections as the Commis- 
sion might hereafter determine and certify to be requisite. 

_ There were delivered in 1918, 1 electric locomotive, 139 steam locomo- 
tives, 20 steel baggage and mail cars, 71 steel passenger coaches, 2 steel din- 
ing cars, and 105 steel baggage cars, which were provided for under the New 














June 20, 1919 


York Central Raiiroad Equipment Trust of 1917 as authorized by the 
Board of Directors on October 19, 1916. On account of the prevailing 
insatisfactory market conditions for the sale of the equipment trust certi- 
fcates, and in order to procure the equipment as needed, the company has 
purchased at par and accrued interest $6,648,000 of the certificates, of 
which $4,187,000 were pledged as security for short-term loans and 
$2,461,000 carried in the treasury of the company. ; 
The Director General of Railroads allotted to the company 4,500 freight 
cars, estimated to cost $13,201,000, and 120 locomotives, estimated to cost 
$6,192,955; a total of approximately $19,393,955. Of this equipment, 
2,556 freight cars and 114 locomctives were delivered during the year. 
The Director General also allotted to the company, as Lessee of the 
Boston and Aibany Railroad, 10 locomotives, estimated to cost $622,770, 
for use on that road. : > 
These allotments were accepted by the company and the equipment is 
being constructed under contracts between the Director General and the 
builders, and the financing of the cost thereof is being arranged between 
the Director General and the company. 
The changes in the property investment account for the year were as 
follows: 
Aaditions and betterments—Road 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager..... $11,432,818.09 
Expenditures by the corporation........... 126,860.84 
$11,559,678.93 
“Less sale of land by corporation and mis- 
cellanecus credits 63,522.96 


$11,496,155.97 
Additions and betterments—Equipment 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager, less 
equipment retired and transferred........ 
Equipment assigned to the N. Y. C. R. R. 
by the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion 
Expenditures by the corporation........... 


2,933,531.70 


13,002,056.00 
8.511,006.80 


equipment ac- 


24,446,594.5@ 
$35,942,750.47 


$4,783,284.40 
11,911.68 





Total addilion to road and 
eee ee eer er es 
improvements on leased railway property 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager...... 
Less misceilaneous credits by the corporation 
4,771,372.72 





Improvements on miscellaneous physical prop- 





erty 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager...... $18,541.61 
Expenditures by the corporation........... 52,293.74 
$70,835.35 
Less credits by the corporation........... 50,000.00 
—— -_——= 20,835.35 
The net increase in property investment ac- et 
counts, during the year being..........--++ $40,734,958.54 


Pending the execution of the agreement with the Director General of 
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Railroads and the settlement of accounts thereunaer, the company odor- 
rowed from him $20,000,000 for which it gave its 6 per cent demand 
notes. Of the notes se given $13,509,000 were secured by collateral, the 
balance, $6,500,000, being unsecured. 

In the operation of the Pension Department, 107 employees were retired 
and placed upon the pension roll. Of these retirements, 43 were authorized 
because of the attainment of seventy years of age, and 64 because of total 
and permanent physical disability; 165 pensioners died during 1918, and 
at the close of the year 1,469 retired employees were carried upon the 
pension rolis. The average monthly pension allowance of these is $26.34, 
and the total amount paid in pension allowances during the year was 
$471,075.11, which was paid by and charged to the operating expenses of 
the United States Railroad Administration, as provided in the agreement 
with the Director General of Railroads. 

The following changes took place in, the Board of Directors during the 


year: 
Resigned: March 13, I918. 665 ives tsvewens Robert S. Lovett 
April 10, 1916... .cccecccecss MOTvin Eiumttt 
Mae FE, BIG wid’ os cwndwee ad Alfred H. Smith 
OS ee Oe a pene Frank J. Jerome 
Bert. ‘TGs Bester ssh ince er sewee Leonard J. Hackney 
Elected: Gent. 2B, Te ieta wes ctswenrecss Charles T. Lewis 
Se. oe ee eee Charles B. Seger 
MEE, 365 PEERS eins i we eens oe Edward S. Harkness 
Nov. 13, 1918... ccccccesess Camuel Mather 
Re-elected: Dec. Ti, THe vieiiic e ccty diene Frank J. Jerome 
The Board records, with regret, the death on August 10, 1918, of Mr. 


William H. Newman, a Director of this Company, and who was President 
of The New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company from 
June 3, 1901, to February 1, 1909. : 

The Board also records, with regret, the death of two other of its mem- 
bers, Mr. Charles T. Lewis, on September 29th, and Mr. Herace B. 
Andrews, on December Ist, 1918. 

Appreciative acknowledgement is made to all officers and employees of 
their loyal and efficient co-operation and service. 

For the Board of Directors, 
WrtiraM K, VANDERBILT, JR., 








President. 
APPENDIX 
INCLUDED FOR INFORMATION FROM REeEportTsS SUPPLIED BY THE FEDERAL 
AvuDITORS 
REPORT OF OPERATIONS OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD (EX‘CLUDING 
BOSTON AND ALBANY RAILROAD) BY THE UNITED STATES RAILROAD 
ADMINISTRATION FOR THE YEAR 1918 
Increase 
1918 1917* or Decrease 
IncoME Accoun1 5,681.82 5,685.43 3.61 


miles operated miles operated miles operated 


OPERATING INCOME 








Railway opcrating revenues.$269,270,956.51 $216,267,517.22 $53,003,439.29 
Railway operating expenses. 210,637,848.99 153,597,905.35 — 57,039,943.64 
NET REVENUE FROM 


RAILWAY 
OPERATIONS eae: $58,633,107.52 $62,669,611.87 —$4,036,504.35 





CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1918 


ASSETS 
POE SNE a5, 06:15 saw view eee ees $472,010,405.09 


INVESTMENTS 
Investment 


Investment in equipment 








MINS Nace ie ate ew) oRababer igi. we wikiors utara nia eee $116,733,517.07 
SOR 5.6 sia bs Vinca sioreie eee es ela nrec mentor 141,642,599.21 
$258,376,116.28 

$730,386,521.37 

Improvements on leased railway property 96,903,574.44 

Miscellaneous physical property...... ‘id 8,701,439.17 

Investments in affiliated companies ‘ 

ED "da dookcigh, Givictoes Licerate De wale ome $133,447 ,346.64 
SR rr ee re cee 9,735,838.38 
DENS Sy cp once va agate winds (<'arew adie ea meee 43,500,926.84 
RU io '5.8 55. 8.4: soi 6 aisretiw.c ek baw eee 14,968,985.60 


201,653,097.46 








Other investmen‘s 





NS hoa chats so ae ie aoa le wot hos ie $31,140,024.32 
OE 5.6 Fee cerca eae chan Or aeaeaels 3,858,079.67 
Cd en See re em 11,780,026.03 
INN Bis aka as barele eas oss a0 4 ecare siniereh 712,514.11 
EEO 5c cskgne ss bok riciame me tle 12,765.00 
—_— 47,503,409.13 
EOthl: mMVEsAMS 6 s.a.<ccciecieasied $1,085,148,041.57 
CurxEnt ASSETS 
By c-Si gine Sine dit cowie WA Sa SS aw feletare $8,993,280.27 
SOsIRE  OUINIE a. since sesnie s oi0/s a,c0 gene 981,245.14 
Loans and biils receivable.............. 59,108.99 
Traffic and car-service balances receivable 41,509.59 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable....... 6,815,012.7 
Interest and dividends receivable....... 4,354,563.58 
Rents receivable 
Compensation due from United States 
CRIME Soa aig hice alptasecoictc mares 27,672,084.92 
——- --— 48,916,805.25 
DEFERRED ASSETS 
Working fund advances............0.+. $124,392.30 
Insurance and other funds............. 908,611.38 
United States Government 
eT a $13,407 045.26 
Agents and conductors balances...... 9,616,893.84 
Materials and supplies............... 34,239,829.70 
Assets December 31, 1917, collected... 6,919,234.06 
ee THN. onc 6. wher own clnpacetnce ters 5,163,370.15 
$69,346,373.01 
Cer deterred. GGNOtS. s.0<ccsniecse case 4,097 .745.84 





74,477,122.53 
UNADJUSTED DEBITS 
Discount on funded debt unamortized.:. 
Securities acquired from lessor companies 
(per contra) 
Other unadjusted debits................ 


$6,321,634.59 


457,851.00 
2,214,851.31 


—__——_— 8,994,336.90 
Securities issued or eae eee ($3,443,005.00) 
Securities issued or assumed—pledged.. .($24,687,000.00) 

Total 





$1,217,536,306.25 


LIABILITIES 








Stock 
Catal GOCE. hee occ Asks cde ea ke 4 Saas $249,597,355.00 
LONG TERM DEBT 
Funded debt unmatured 
Equipment obligations ............... $41,591,201.45 
POPS CONGS cosh eeernes care cores 526,194,000.00 
ee a OPE ye ere ee 105,500,000.00 
Notes TELLER ee ee 15,000,000.00 
anions ccbhaaiaiagabaDi catia 688,285,201.45 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Loans and bills payable................ $41,963,000.00 
Traffic and car-service balances payable.. 2,239,089.84 
Audited accounts and wages payable.... 4,380,970.65 
Miscellaneous accounts payable......... 5,921,122.51 
Interest matured unpaid............... 3,955,549.15 
Dividend declared, payable February 1 
SE Sutate ch Came eareb ite aoe CCST ES 3,119,902.50 
Dividends matured unclaimed........... 170,630.42 
Funded debt matured unpaid........... 4,790:00 
Unmatured interest accrued............ 6,241,945.73 
Unmatured rents accrued.............. 748,207.37 
Other current liabilities 4,596,902.90 
—— ---——--- 73,342,111.07 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES 
Liability to lessor companies for equip- 
MANE ro Git Chote: ca wsbele raed ck Miplaee ace Ie eae 14,715,322.52 
Tnited States Government 
Additions and bettermerts...... .... $16,650,703.63 
I iabilities December 31, 1917, paid.... 21,512,363.92 
Corporate tFaniSactions .éoé costs estes 8,214,989.85 
Revenue and expenses prior to January 
Be AME Sa brais s'ore-4-s0 6 sedans Seas Oa 6,906,821.83, 
eet WE 5.5 3 sae  cucpinate Carre eeae 5,734,017.03 
$59,018,896.26 
Other deferred liabilities............... 192,861.20 
j — - 73,927,079.98 
UNADJUSTED CREDITS 
ES SIN oil. is ww ain hore bP a te $2.553,255.51 
Insurance and casualty reserves.;:..... 565,079.82 
COUTRIINE > SEMNCUCS © ..0.c0 vos sseeeanhode 350,029.88 
Accrued depreciation of equipment...... 32,806,683.77 
Liability tc lessor companies for securities 
SCOUTED CHEF CONTA) sco 0s cece ve des 457,851.00 
Other unadjusted credits............... 13,970,888.63 
—— 50,703,788.61 
CoRPORATE SURPLUS 
Additions to property through income and 
NIOPNTAE in: a:0: 4.0 0i0.2'o) 0/0, s oinin 054,018.00 8ib46 9,608 $93,924.85 
Sinking fund reserves.......sceccesece 643,547.39 
Total appropriated surplus......... $737,472.24 
Profit and loss—balance..............0. 80,943,297.90 
—_—_— 81,680,770.14 
Total $1,217,536,306.25 
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Tercentage of expenses to 


eS OT ee (78.23) (71.02) (7.21) 
Railway taxes accrued...... $11,273,155.71 $10,594,035.62 $679,120.09 
Uucollectible railway revenues. 17,594.44 19,395.51 —1,801.07 














RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME. $47,342,357.37 $52,056,180.74 $4,713,823.37 
OTHER INCOME 
joimt facility rent income... $3,262,788.23 $3,148,788.33 $113,999.90 


ncome from interest on bank 











BONOOE. kk oe ceviecdieecae 59,331.16 284,520.60 —225,189.44 
Revenues and expenses pricr 
Ob SHER catedcceguesacs ee 6,194,711.69 , 6,194,711.69 
TOTAL OTHER INCOME... ~ $9,516,831.08 $3,433.368.93 $6,083,522.15 
GROSS INCOME ....... $56,859,188.45 $55,489,489.67 $1,369,698.78 


To the Stockholders of 
Tue CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CuHICAGo AND ST. Louis RarLway CoMPANY: 
The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the year ended 
December 51, 1918, with statements showing the results for the year and 
the financial condition of the company. 
The operation and maintenance of the company’s road were conducted 
under federal control during the year 1918. he mileage embraced in the 
operation of the road is as follows: 


Main line and branches owned............220-eee0. 1,693.03 
TOE COS Ko ncatcnets ov vccctategoneas thenwt 126.09 
oe eee ad Ke du narhedesmaicd ss. chee mun 204.43 
CEO “CEMOE DCOMITRCE. «co oc cccccsccdeesvcderdds 201.37 
I CIEE, RSaSis io oc ot eds deuce yeseenten tes es 170.85 

Total road operated (as shown in detail on an- 
COREE BERN): < ccdccensscseewasnaceennee ees 2,395.77 


As compared with mileage operated in 1917, there was an increase in 
mileage of leased lines of 2.01 miles account of the Mt. Gilead Short Line 
Railroad, which heretofore had been reported as separately operated, and 
an increase of trackage rights of 6.85 miles over the Toledo Terminal 
Railroad between Stanley and Gould, Ohio, making an increase of 8.86 in 
mileage operated during 1918. 

There was no change in capital stock during the year, the amounts 
authorized and issued to December 31, 1918, being as follows: 


ees ee See rrr rc $10,000,000.00 
ee Sele SINTON gon oe ces cackeceente debe een were 50,000,000.00 
ee eee. MRED, i iccccees Oeeendeeeeneeanies $60,000,000.00 
pe eS a ere rn $10,000,000.00 
ee. SOE GNI, Con dtcccenccawieweeus 47,056,300.06 
———————._ 57,056,300.00 
Baiance common stock authorized but not issued De- 
CU Bip PEs ss sb casters .«deaeececsencseuewes $2,943,700.00 


The funded debt unmatured outstanding December 31, 1917, 
GU ccioGarscksaveniawieseedsvhs ceed bees dnwke enamel’ $99,231,284.62 
It has been decreased during the year as follows: 
Big Four Railway — trust certificates 
1 


ee reer $373,000.00 
Big Four Railway equipment trust certificates 
NEE OE... Sere 115,000.00 
Pro rata New York Central Lines equipment 
trust certificates payahle November 1, 1918 246,689.81 
I. St. L. & C, Ry. Co. general first mort- 
ei EN SONNE obi ~csnwadesicanavves 76,000.00 
Cc. I. St. LL. & C, Ry. Co. first consolidated 
mortgage bonds retired............eee0-- 11,000.00 
Central Grain Elevator Co. bonds retired... 26,000.00 
c. an & St. L. Ry. Co. (St. Louis Di- 
vision) first collateral trust mortgage bonds 
purchased for sinking fund.............. 22,000.00 
— 869,689.81 
Total funded debt-outstanding December 31, 1918... $98,361,594.81 
The Big Four Railway Equipment Trust of 1917, established by agree- 


ment dated June 1, 1917, provides for a total issue of $2,370,000 equipment 
trust certificates. The original agreement provided for an interest rate of 
5 per cent per annum, but under date of December 31, 1918, by supple- 
mental agreement, the interest rate was increased to 6 per cent per annum. 
Under the provisions of the Trust 20 locomotives and 30 passenger cars 
were delivered during the year. 

The Big Four Railway Equipment Trust certificates issued during the 
year amounted to $465,000. On account of the prevailing unsatisfactory 
market conditions for the sale of equipment trust certificates, and in order 
to procure equipment as needed, the company, through the medium of 
short-term loans, purchased at par and accrued interest these certificates, 
using $317,060 of them as collateral, pending more favorable conditions for 
their sale. There is therefore no change in the funded debt in this 
connection. 

As was pointed out in the last annual report, the President of the United 
States took possession and assumed control of the railroad property of 
your company on December 28, 1917. By the terms of the President’s 
proclamation the possession, control, operation, and utilization of the 
transporiation systems were vested in a Director General; and it was 
stated that, until the Director General should otherwise determine, his 
powers would be exercised through the boards of directors, officers, and 
employees of the systems taken over. The Director General appointed 
regional directors under whom the railroads of the several districts were 
unified as to control and operation. Subsequently, Federal Managers and 
other Federal officers were appointed and required to report through the 
Federal Managers to the Regional Director and the Director General. 

As of December 27, 1918, the company, jointly with The Muncie Belt 
Railway Company, executed an agreement with the Director General of 
Railroads providing for the operation, during federal control, of the roads 
of the parties to the agreement by the Director General of Railroads for an 
annual total standard compensation of $9.945,738.41, divided as follows: 
The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Ry. Co.... $9,938,597.23 
The Muncie Belt Railway Company 7,141.18 


Total ntcde en aanae wale ed eae $9,945,738.41 
Under the agreement, all salaries and expenditures incurred by the com- 
pany, during federal control, for purposes which relate to the existence 
and maintenance of the corporation, are required to be borne by the 
corporation out of its compensation and other income. 
Immediately upon his taking office, the Director General of Railroads ap- 
pointed as Regional Director in charge of the Eastern District, Mr. Alfred 
H. Smith, then President of this company. This District at that time 


re 
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DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS 





INCOME : 

Hire of equipment, debit 
WME. oa cdsaneavecteces $3,411,326.39 $3,219,768.18 $191,558.21 
Joint tacility rents......... 1,154,583.18 1,178,790.89 —24,207.71 
Miscellaneous rents ...... 62,737.99+ ies bec 62,737.99 
Interest on unfunded debt.. 133.21 133.21 
TOTAL DEDUCTIONS FROM SIP ED - 
GROSS INCOME ......... $4,628,780.77 $4,398,559.07 $230,221.70 
NET INCOME ..-+++ $52,230,407.68 $51,090,930.60 $1,139,477.08 





*Figures for 1917 revised to agree with basis in 1918. 2 : 
Represents increase in rental of properties over amounts paid prior to 
January 1, 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company—Thirtieth Annual Report 


included practically all the railroad lines in the district north of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers and east of the Indiana-Illinois state line. Mr. Smith 
assumed the duties of the Regional Director’s office, which involved dealing 
with a complicated traffic situation and the co-ordinating of the lines for 
war purposes, as an addition to his obligations as President of this company. 

Early in 1918, the Director General decided that officers in charge of 
Federal operation should not continue their positions with the corporation, 
except in special cases and where permission was given. Thereupon, Mr. 
Smith resigned his office as President, effective May 31st, and Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr., was elected in his stead. Later in the year Mr. Abra- 
ham T. Hardin, Vice-President, and Mr. Harry A. Worcester, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager also resigned in order that they might continue 
in the service of the United States Railroad Administration. 

A separate corporate organization has been formed to conduct the affairs 
ot the company under instructions from the President and the Board of 
Directors. and to take all appropriate and necessary corporate action to 
carry out the obligations assumed by it under the agreement. Through 
this organization, the personnel of which is shown on the first page of 
this report, expenditures for additions and betterments to the property, 
and for the maintenance of road and equipment under federal management, 
are investigated and verified and supervision is exercised for the protection 
of the company’s interests, both as to the property transferred under the 
Federal Control Act, and that remaining with the corporation. 

Pending the execution of the agreement with the Director General of 
Railroads and the settlement of accounts thereunder, the company bor- 
rowed $5,300.000, of which $4.300,000 were obtained from the Director 
General of Railroads and the Secretary of the Treasury, for which the 
company gave $2,500,000 of 6 per cent demand notes secured by collateral 
and $1,806,000 unsecured. For the balance of $1,000.000, an unsecured 6 
per cent demand note was given by the company to The New York Central 
Railroad Company, endorsed by that company and sold by it to the Director 
General of Railroads. 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME 
Year ended De- 
cember 31, 1918 
Compensation accrued for the possession, use 


and control of the property of this company 


Se SU TRO THO ss kanes tsb sei cstwes cee $9,938,597.23 
REVENUES FROM MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS 
OOD ~ 55 c.n oreo bin cb we ecaeRla eee ae See $18,842.68 
BEGUM BOE: THER isd cancedensesssswineys 16,867.55 
MISCELLANEOUS OPERATING INCOME......... 1,975.13 
OTHER CORPORATE INCOME 
Miscellaneous rent income............-seee% $195,016.70 
Misceilaneous non-operating physical property. 81,107.27 
Separately operated properties—profit........ 2,797.20 
py es EO eee eee ee 74,705.89 
From funded sGcurities. ....ccccevccccecss 238,218.40 
From unfunded securities and accounts...... 234,546.14 
Release of premium on funded debt.......... 1,885.80 
ee er ee 3,427.88 
TOTAL OTHER CORPORATE INCOME........... 831,705.28 
IRS I geet dad odo) aia Sola ee $10,772,277.64 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME 
IIIS SION oo oo as is se haem ees $141,315.15 
Miscellaneous tax accruals.............eee0- 469.86 
Separately operated properties—loss......... 64,290.97 
(A Se a ee eee one 561,280.09 
Eumerest On TUG. GO sonic cc cekccsewesecee 4,580,303.37 
Interest on unfunded debt..............000. 05,581.75 
Amortization of discount on funded debt..... 9,026.69 
Miscellaneous income charges..... ......... 56,392.50 
Oi 5:55 6s ein Shas oodedeciae 74,825.62 
Corporate general expenses..............--- 42,085.45 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME........... 6.035,571.45 


$4,736,706.19 
Less revenues and expenses applicable to the 
period prior to January 1, 1918, settled for 
account of the corporation by United States 








Raiiroad Administration ................- 1,616,343.07 
Ner CORPORATE INCOME........00000000% $3,120,363.12 
DisPOSITION OF NET INCOME 
Dividends declared—5 per cent preferred stock $499,925.00 
NS NEED 24-3, 3.5/5 + wl Srtiath danse asmremdonm ats 31,894.10 
Investinent in physical nroperty............. 95,530.40 
TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS OF INCOME........ 627,349.50 
SURPLUS FOR THF YEAR CARRIED TO PROFIT 
SD EE, «05s x cn eae a a icc sire aC tae $2,493,013.62 
Profit and loss account 
Amount to credit of profit and loss, December 
Oe Beers: CATR ET SOR NS $9,661,133.72 
App: 
meerein GHP FOR BI io cccnccecksccvedetaess $2,493,013.62 
Unrefundable overcharges .........-+.--0+5 13,360.31 
Reacquirement of securities below par....... 15,357.60 
Unclaimed wages and nensions 1912......... 6,524.94 
—_—_— 2,528,256.47 


$10,772,277.64 


June 20, 1919 


yeDucr: 
Interest to December 31, 1917, on advances by 
New York Central Railroad Co. for purchase 


of coal lands in the State of Illinois...... $546,267.60 
Unaccrued depreciation prior to July 1, 1907, 
on equipment retired during 1918....... ++ 123,983.21 
Operations of Peoria and Eastern Railway in- 
cluded in income account for 1918 and cred- 
Se Ee ee PO eT eee 107,341.11 
Refund of freight overcharges previously 
written off ..... ese cases ag ate 24,199.66 
Surplus appropriated for investment in physica 
eae Saisteire(c ees aniaeens ee uae ere oS 3,438.97 
Adjustment of sundry accounts (net)....... 58,550.48 
—_——--— - 863,781.03 
BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND _ LOSS 
ee ae ee | ae $11,325,609.16 


The amount of standard compensation, $9,938,597.23, accrued under fed- 
eral control for the possession and use of the company’s property, and its 
leased and operated lines, was based upon the average annual railroad oper- 
ating income for the three years ended June 30, 1917. As required by the 
Federal Control Act, this amount was certified by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as agreeing with the income reported to it, subject, however, 
to such changes and corrections as the Commission ‘might hereafter deter- 
mine and certify to be requisite. 

The Director General of Railroads allotted to the company 2,000 freight 
cars, estimated to cost $5,736,000, and 35 locomotives, estimated to cost 
$1,780,600, a total of approximately $7,516,000. Of this equipment 1,246 
freight cars and 25 locomotives were delivered during the year. These 
allotments were accepted by the company and the equipment is being con- 
stiucted under contracts between the Director General and the builders and 
tne financing of the cost thereof is being arranged between the Director 
General and the company. 

PP changes in the road and equipment accounts for the year were as 
ollows: 
Additions and betterments—Road 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager....... $4,088,370.76 
Expenditures by the corporation............. 52,283.58 
$4,140,654.34 
Additions and meeberonente—- cantare 
ey assigned to the C. C. C. & St. L. 
y. by the United States Railroad Admin- 


BUNTURNIER.  -ciscacecatarcaen acgnteialceinihies wot Baleares $4,875,074.00 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager less 
equipment retired and transferred......... 78,483.15 
Expenditures by the corporation............. 1,344,469.35 
——-— -— 6,298,026.50 
Improvements on leased railway property 

xpenditures by the Federal Manager....... $229,458.28 
Expenditures by the corporation...........65 1,774.85 


231,233.13 


$10,669,913.97 





Tota! (as shown in detail on other pages) 


ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS 
Investinent in read and equipment........ $172,342,676.82 
Improvements on leased railway property. 705,103.21 
en GUE Ginx a vesunen cee en aeas 652.42 
Miscellaneous physical property.......... 2,341,825.32 
Investments in affiliated companies 
SUE fagrc cio Gist cinta Sater vale ecaluiateeretrs $6,798,534.16 
SS or ann eae earns 5,285,402.00 
Is a gu 2 asalesd acuinraie nie ine ee aes iets 5,000.06 
PGND. cS See hce heb ae Reo a wm aelewe 1,177,167.61 


$13,266,103.77 


Other investments 


MEER 825.2... .5:5.c- cee is aiaatis-auajene eeeees $36.00 
NG os Ss a ce wee ee nee tana ores 1,115,166.45 
Rs Wang Oa dines was pew news cnaiaiea 30,775.15 
Be EEO Foe ere re eee 81,000.00 
PEROCONEOGE: n.ciianic Ore cdse oeaeeeeuats 1,330.00 


$1,228,307.60 


$189,884,669.14 
CURRENT ASSETS 





ie iii thd asd ok wa ate $1,277,803.60 
PA GEBOG os ecw amwneeis cls. 5 434 eens 623,631.41 
Loans and bills receivable............... 650.00 
Traffic and car-service balances receivable 29,583.58 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable........ 646,335.78 
Interest and dividends receivable......... 26,220.50 
Rents receivable 
Compensation due from United States 
eNRIROOEAUIE © 5 -dSrccce: ar pal tinin See ewer boats $7,295,738.41 
Oe eT ee ee oe ee 17,411.34 
$7,313,149.75 
Cities Gavvent SRGGthk v6 sce ve isen secees 812.75 
—_—— 9,918,187.37 
DEFERRED ASSETS 
Working fund advances.........+-.see+- $8,881.99 
Other deferred agset®. 50..000cccccceceses 261,883.69 
United States Government 
Ie eee ree $1,655,048.11 
Agents and conductors balances........ 3,235,259.67 
Materials and supplies.............20.- 5,381,116.19 
Assets, December 31, 1917, collected... 5,133,017.72 
Rowummment retited 2... cccccessvessaves 505,090.47 
PU iia. Foe ce che ndoe-b enews 337,907.73 
$16,247,439.89  16,518,205.57 
UNADJUSTED DEBITS 
Rents and insurance paid in advance..... $111.41 
Discount on funded debt................ 52,960.22 
Other unadjusted debits................. 2,181,268.66 
2,234,340,29 


($163,330.00) 


Securities issued or assumed—unpledged.. 
i ($6,963,000.00) 


Securities issued or assumed—pledged.... 


Total 


RAILWAY AGE 


.» $218,555,402.37 
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In the operation of the Pension Department 32 employees were retired 
and placed upon the pension roll; of these retirements 18 were authorized 
because of the attainment of seventy years of age, and 14 because of total 
and permanent physical disability; 39 pensioners died during 1918, and _ at 
the close of the year 313 retired employees were carried upon the pension 
rolls. ‘The average monthly pension allowance cf these is $23.06, and 
the total amount paid in pension allowances during the year was $86,471.77, 
which was paid by and charged to the operating expenses of the United 
States Railroad Administration as provided in the agreement with the 
Director General of Railroads. 

The following change took place in the Board of Directors during the 
year: 


Resigned: March 13, 1918. ...< o.ssicaisewsees Robert S. Lovett 
ee ee tee \lfred H. Smith 
ae eS ere Harry A. Worcester 
September 18, 1918.....:..000 Frank J. Jerome 
September 18, 1918............ !eonard J. Hackney 

Elected: September 18, 1918............ Charles T, Lewis 
September 18, 1918... ..cessee Charles B. Seger 
September 18, 1918............ Edward S. Harkness 
pentemper J8. TOUR ek cs sins e wn Horace E. Andrews 
Cetaber SO. Ws csc vs veers Samuel Mather 
Re-elected: December 11, 1918............. Leonard J. Hackney 


The Board records, with regret, the death on August 10, 1918, of Mr. 
William H. Newman, a Director of the Company, and who was President 
of the Company from January 31, 1905, to February 1, 1909. 

The Board also records, with regzet, the deaths of two other of its 
members, Mr. Charles T. Lewis, on September 29th, and Mr. Horace E. 
Andrews, on December Ist, 1918. 

Appreciative acknowledgement is made to all officers and employees of 
their loyal and efficient co-operation and service. 

For the Board of Directors, 
Wittram K, VAnpDeERBILT, Jr., President. 





APPENDIX 
INFORMATION FROM ReEporTs SuPPLIED BY THE FEDERAL 
AUDITOR 
RESULTS OF OPERATIONS OF THE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO AND ST. 
LOUIS RAILROAD BY THE UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1918 AS REPORTED TO THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


INCLUDED AS 





INCREASE 
INcOME ACCOUNT 1918 1917 or DECREASE 
Railway operating revenues. .$71,403,970.21 $52,650,920.24 $18,753,049.97 
Railway operating expenses.. 51,895,288.69 38,059,421.05 13,835,867.64 
NET REVENUE FROM RAII- 
WAY OPERATIONS ...... $19,508,681.52 $14,591,499.19  $4,917,182.33 





of expenses to 


accruals... 


Percentage 
revenues 
Railway tax 


(72.68) 
. $3,538,917.93 


(72.29) (.39) 
$2,144,867.99* $1,394,049.94 


CONDENSED GENERAI. BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 331, 1918 


LIABILITIES 


STock 
RUNNIN 555. olay edwin Sons aioe eae el ace $57,027,200.00 
LonG TERM DEBT 
Funded debt unmatured 
Equipment obligations ................ $10,358,488.87 
Mortgage bonds Pater Aire 59,146,500.00 
Collateral trust bonds.........ccscse0 9,194,000.00 


Miscellaneous obligations 


19,662,605.94 


$98,361,594.81 
6,025,927.00 


Non-negotiahble debt to affiliated companies 


104,387,521.81 


CuRRENT LIABILITIES 

beans and bills payable. «0.0.6 .6ssccsse0 $8,327,650.00 
Audited accounts and wages payable..... 212,549.90 
Miscellaneous accounts payable........,. 38,466.23 
Interest matured unpaid................ 1,079,218.19 
Dividends matured wunpaid.............. 7,898.77 
Unmatured dividends declared........... 124,981.25 
Unmatured interest accrued...........-- 739,273.46 
Unmatured rents accrued.... 103,103.40 
Other current liabilities................. 5,514,948.18 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES ——— 
Other deferred liabilities................ $2,344,478.72 





United States Government 
Additions and betterments............. 
Liabilities, December 31, 1917, paid.... 
Corporate transactions ............... 
Expenses prior to January 1, 1918..... 


$5,186,803.64 
7,360,837.55 
4,607,356.41 
1,574,242.46 


PRMIROOEN: nd ccs e's oa nck wieiedeoeee 153,389.66 
3 
Sisielisiats aininens $18,882,629.72 21,227,108.44 
ON ey ee eer $213,925.12 
Premium on funded debt.............00- 9,272.44 
Accrued depreciation—equipment ....... 5,505,568.14 
Other unadjusted credits............... "338, j 





1,338,044.64 


CoRPORATE SURPLUS 7,066,810.34 


Additions to property through income and 


PIONS he Nas 3's a dan wg See RON 845,735. 
mining. CONG TESELVes, «0.06 6ss acme sdver 937527 68 
Tutal appropriated surplus.......... ~ $1,373,063.24 
Profit anda loss—balance............cecee 11,325,609.16 
——————_ 12,698,672.40 
ERNIE! indo. Web Se twiw o-0:Sssi ele wera ES ees - $218,555,402.37 
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RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME.$15,962,010.89 $12,436,999.07 $3,525,011.82 
INCOME ITEMS 
Equipment rents—net debit $944,058.60 $1,804,641.57 —$860,582.97 
Joint facility rents—net debit 329,013.86 95,882.57 233,131.29 
NET RAILWAY OPERATING 2 
SOI hn hemsdee oeees $14,688,938.43 $10,536,474.93 $4,152,463.50 
Other income items....... 1,678,716.63 klar er 


RAILWAY AGE 
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Uncollectible railway revenues 7,752.70 9,632.13 —1,879.43 
Wee INCOME  -000 cndeicn $16,367,655.06 
Avcrage number of miles of : 
SOGE  OUGTAEE cc cewek aes 2,395.77 2,386.91 8.86 


*Adjusted for comparative purposes by eliminating the federal income 


The Michigan Central Railroad Company—Seventy-Third Annual Report 


fo the Stockholders of 
Tue Micnican Centra Raitroap Company: 

The Board of Directors heréwith submits its report for the year ended 
December 31, 1912, with statements showing the results for the year and 
the financial condition of the company. 

The operation and maintenance of the company’s road were conducted 
yanee federal control during the year 1918, the mileage covered being as 
ollows: 


Miles 

Main line and branches owned ............-0. 1,182.84 

Si A MS aio te gins wke de taced ceaeuw eth eims 71 

SS rrr rer rT ere eee eT er ee Te 578.16 

Lines operated under trackage rights............... 100.06 
Total road operated (as shown in detail on an- 

ee A ee ee ne eee 1,861.77 


There was no change in capital stock during the year, the amount 
authorized being $18,738,000 and actually outstanding $18,736,400. 
The funded debt outstanding on December 31, 


Se Es a rer eer rrr $52,7 38,843.79 
It has been decreased during the year by pay- 
mcnt of pro-rata of installments on account of 
equipment trust certificates as follows: 
Trust of 1907, due November, 1918 (N. Y. C. 
REED ka Csiohe ha ceenek a aeest tesa teccemane $260,425.45 
Trust of 1915, due October, 1918 (M. C. R. R.) 300,000.00 
——— 560,425.45 
Total funded debt outstanding December 31, 
DE cand cabl aka thes tehad gabe ices MACR CRE Sa TREN $52,178,418.34 


Of the $8,000,000 refunding and improvement mortgage bonds authorized 
in 1917 there were issued during the year $6,171,000, but as all of them, 
pending their sale, are held by the company and pledged as collateral for 
short term leans there was no change in the funded debt in this connec- 
tion. 

Michigan Central Railroad Equipment Trust certificates of 1917 issued 
during the year amounted to $3,848,000. On account of the prevailing un- 
satisfactory market conditions for the sale of equipment trust certificates, 
and in order to procure equipment as needed, the company, through the 
medium of short-term loans, purchased at par and accrued interest these 
certificates, pledging $3,658,000 of them as collateral, pending more favor- 
able conditions for their sale. There is therefore no change in the funded 
debt in this connection. : 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME 





Year ended 
December 31, 1918 
Compensation accrued for the possession, use and control 
of the property of this company and its leased lines...... $8,052,127.48 
OTHER CORPORATE INCOME 
Income from lease of read.......ccesccccses $123.43 
Miscellaneous rent income............e.seee% 2,883.56 
Miscellaneous non-operating physical prop- 
DN, <od Pcuibieh ea ites he Re Nee hee wEs 2,881.23 
CON SS in aw ek eben cemee wheat 487,540.00 
es SOO GORING a 6. 04 0.05066 ch 000 cessor 48,579.78 
From unfunded securities and accounts...... 359,257.06 
es One 2. 3. ae kene br ebes coke 1,714.81 
TOTAL OTHER CORPORATE INCOME .....-+..+- 902,979.87 
IN I ra aia ial gael ane $8,955,107.35 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME 
ES OE ie vere aeee has aoentws $3.208.88 
Miscellancous tax accruals.........s.eeseees 5,379.92 
ae ee EO a rr re 2,774,022.11 
Ee i ee ve ancien eandawadae 2,077 ,363.38 
Interest on unfunded debt.................. 1,282,387.460 
Amortization of discount on funded debt.... 22,482.24 
Miscellaneous income charges............... 8,645.02 
Separately operated properties—los:......... 58,883.36 
.. ks OO Seer arr rrr 81,566.38 
Corporate general expenses..............00+ 71,605.54 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME.......... 6,385,544.23 
$2,569,563.12 
Less revenue and expenses applicable to the 
period prior to January 1, 1918, settled for 
account of the corporation by United States 
Railroad Administration ........ccccccoee 2,021,705.41 
Nee CORPORATE THOU: 60.6 ccccwc cttocoees $547,857.71 
DisPoOsITION GF NET INCOME 
Dividends declared—4 per cent.............+- PO eee 749,456.00 
DEFICIT FOR THE YEAR CARRIED TO PROFIT AND LOSS ..... $201,598.29 


Amount to credit of profit and loss, December 31, 1917...... $18,589,136.74 





ADD: 
Profit from sale of land at Detroit...... ae $96,960.00 
Readjustment of advances and interest to 
December 31, 1917, account Detroit Ter- 
minal Railroad Company......cccccccscese 211,469.88 
Profit in connection with sale of rail leased 
to Eastman Lumber Company............. 12,643.17 
Proceeds from sale of grain at Elevator B, 
ER ere 6,762.32 
Adjustment of sundry accounts (net)........ 63,963.80 391,799.17 
$18,980,935.91 
Depuct: 
Ee SN TN oo aki ccandesbesducumin $201,598.29 
Depreciation wnaccrued prior to July 1, 1907, 
on equipment retired during 1918......... 311,910.04 








and excess profits taxes accrued in 1917 which compare with the taxes 
which the coiporation is required to pay for 1918. 
Adjustment of overaccrual prior to Decem- - 
ber 31, 1917, of mail revenue........ccccoee 18,672.17 532,180.50 
BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOSS, Bt a 
pg eS | ee re ee ener eS 


|} o 





As was pointed out in the last annual report, the President of the United 
States took possession and assumed control of the railroad property ot 
your company on December 28, 1917. By the terms of the President’s 
proclamation the posgession, control, operation, and utilization of the 
transportation systems were vested in a Director General; and it was 
stated that, until the Director General should otherwise determine, his 
powers would be exercised through the boards of directors, officers, and 
employes of the systems taken over. The Director General appointed 
regional directors under whom the railroads of the several districts were 
unified as to control and operation. 

Subsequently, Federal Managers and other Federal Officers were ap- 
pointed and required to report through the Federal Managers to the 
Regional Director and the Director General. 

As of December 27, 1918, the company, jointly with the Chicago, Kala 
mazoo & Saginaw Railway Company, executed an agreement with the 
Director General of Railroads providing for the operation, during federal 
control, of the roads of the parties to the agreement by the Director 
General of Railroads for an annual total standard compensation of 
$8,105,727.04, divided as follows: 

The Michigan Central Railroad Company.......... $8,052,127.48 
Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Railway Company... 53 





$8,105,727.04 





Under the agreement, all salaries and expenditures incurred by the com- 
pany, during federal control, for purposes which relate to the existence 
and maintenance of the corporation, are required to be borne by the cor- 
Loralion out of its compensation and other income. 

Immediately upon his taking office, the Director General of Railroads 
appointed as Regional Director in charge of the Eastern District, Mr. 
Alfred H. Smith, then President of this Company. This District at that 
time included practically all the railroad lines in the district north of 
the Ohio and Fotomac hivaee and east of the Indiana-Illinois State Line. 
Mr. Smith assumed the duties of the Regional Director’s office, which 
involved dealing with a complicated traffic situation and the co-ordinating 
of the lines for war purposes, as an addition to his obligations as Presi- 
dent of this company. 

Early in 1918, the Director Geneial decided that officers in charge of 
federal operations should not continue their positions with the corporation, 
except in special cases and where permission was given. Thereupon, Mr. 
Smith resigned his office as President, effective May 31st, and Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr., was elécted in his stead. Later in the year the fol- 
lowing general executive officers also resigned in order that they might 
continue in the service of the United States Railroad Administration: 

Mr. Abraham T. Hardin, Vice-President; Mr. Charles F. Daly, 
President, and Mr. Edmond D. Bronner, Vice-President and 
Manager. 

A separate corporate organization has been formed to conduct the affairs 
of the company under instructions from the President and the Board of 
Directors, and to take all appropriate and necessary corporate action to 
carry gut the obligations assumed by it under the agreement. Through 
this organization, the personnel of which is shown on the first page of this 
report, expenditures for additions and betterments to the property, and for 
the maintenance of road and equipmert under federal management, are 
investigated and verified and supervision is exercised for the protection 
of the company’s interests, both as to the property transferred under the 
Federal Conirvl Act, and that remaining with the corporation. 

The amount of standard compensatior, $8,052,127.48, accrued under fed- 
eral control for the possession and use of the company’s property and its 
leased and operated lines, was based upon the average annual railroad 
operating income for the three years ended June 30, 1917. As required by 
the Federal Control Act, this amount was certified by the Interstate Com- 
mcrce Commission as agreeing with the income reported to it, subject, 
however, to such changes and corrections as the Commission might here- 
atter determine and certify to be requisite. 

Pending the execution of the agreement with the Director General of 
Railroads and the settlement of accounts thereunder, the company bor- 
rowed $7,050,000, of which $4,000,000 were obtained from the Director 
General of Railroads and the Secretary of the Treasury on 6% demand 
notes secured by collateral, and $3,050,000 from The New York Central 
Railroad Company cn unsecured notes, endorsed by that company and sold 
by it to the Director General of Railroads. 

The Michigan Central Railroad Equipment Trust of 1917, established 
by agreement dated March 1, 1917, provides for a total issue of $9,000,000 
equipment trust certificates. The original agreement provided for an in- 
terest rate of 44%% per annum. Under date of December 31, 1918, by 
supplemental agreement, the interest rate was increased to 6% per annum. 
ge gga provisions of the trust 3,470 freight train cars were delivered 
li) ° 

The Director General of Railioads <llotted to the company 2,000 freight 
cars, estimated to cost $5,747,000, and 30 locomotives, estimated to cost 
$1,512,600, a total of approximately $7,259,009. These allotments were 
accepted by the company and of this equipment 827 freight train cars and 
20 locomotives were delivered during the year. 

This equipment is being constructed under contracts between the 
Director General and the builders and the financing of the cost thereof 
is being arranged between the Director General and the company. 

d Eb changes in the road and equipment accounts for the year were as 
follows: 
Additions and betterments—Road 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager...... $2,066,319.88 
Expenditures by the corporation.... 1,533.80 


Vice- 
General 


see ee ene 


$2,067 ,853.68 


Additions and betterments—Equipment 
ent assigned to the M. C. R. R. by the 
a we ee eae ee $3,302,419.00 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager less 
equipment retired and transferred 
Expenditures by the corporation 


118,830.12 
5,119,481.66 8,540,730.78 





June 20, 1919 


sinprovements on Icased_railroad property 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager...,.. 
Less miscellaneous credits by the corporation 


$162,187.13 
725.87 


RAILWAY 


161,461.26 





Total (as shown in detail on other pages) 


$10,770,045.72 


In the operation of the Pension Department, 24 employees were retired 
and placed upon the pension roll; of these retirements 5 were authorized 
because of the attainment of seventy years of age, and 19 because of total 


and permanent physical disability. 


29 pensioners died during 1918, and at 


the close of the year 288 retired employes were carried upon the pension 


rolls. 


The average monthly pension allowance of these is $23.82, 


and the 


total amount paid in pension allowances during the year was $82,635.68, 
which was paid by and charged to the operating expenses of the United 


States Railroad Administration as provided in the 


Director Gencral of Railroads. 


agreement 


with the 


‘ihe following changes took place in the Board of Directors during tit 


year: 

‘ Resigned: April 10, PONS 5 vce ween Robcrt S. Lovett 
April SER r Marvin Hughitt 
May Se, TRG cide a cua Alfred H. Smiti: 

Elected: September 18, 1918............. Charles B. Seger 

September 18, 1918..........00% kdwarda S. Harkness 
October Pes |: Pew ais comaie sioncen Samuel Mather 
October WG; FOB is iewnkn cei Henry Russell 


The Board records with regret, the death on August 10, 


1918, of Mr. 


William H. Newman, a Director of the company znd who was President of 


the company from January 31, 1905, to February 1, 1909. 


The Board also records, with regret, the death on December 1, 1918, of 


Mr. Horace E, Andrews, a Director of the company. 


Appreciative acknowledgment is made to all officers and employes of 


their loyal and_ efficient co-operation and services. 
For the Board of Directors, 


WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, Jr., 





APPENDIX 


INCLUDED AS INFORMATION FROM Reports SupPPLiED By FEDERAL AUDITOR 


REPORT OF OPERATIONS OF THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD BY 


RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION FOR YEAR 1918 AS REPORTED TO 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


1918 1917 
1,861.77 miles 1,861.77 miles 
operated operated 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


OPERATING INCOME 
Railway operating revenues. $68,520,087.06 $52,879,434.29 


Railway operating expenses. 51,070.072.12 38,289,136.32 12,780,935.80 








ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS : ‘ 
Investment in road and equipment 
Road and equipment to June 30, 1907. ..$35,213,257.69 
Road and equipment since June 30, 1907 


ARI a dae ie pork oat: ni sole STA = wp wiaiece Rte 31,238,429.62 
Equipinent—trust ......ccccccccccece 37,182,261.35 
Equipment—owned  ........eeeeeeeeee 1,718,831.86 


$70,139,522.83 


Total investment in road and equip- 


260,365.62 





ee reer ye ee ee Oe ee ee 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold. ..........- 
Improvements on leased rail property 
To June 30, 1907. .....cccccccrees: $823,773.76 
Since Jane $0, 1907. ..<.0: ssic-ccvisc gues seis 1,867,447.92 
Miscellaneous physical prcperty.........+- seeeceeeees 
Investments in affiliated companies 
RE "Soig co cine utwia + eWay e Oe me eae ale $8,808,194.50 
I Sale acin viata: 3'&bcers'n Gad melon Rae re 807,200.00 
I cds lancas ad Cute eu tcteuih bebe aa PEARS 1,014,468.63 
Fe Ee re ner er ere, 660,026.35 
Other investments 
EES Cag a as sec when eer age en ehisye $15,004.00 
Ad Satta ns niu oii aula wa a elare eRe eae 220,360.62 
SN 8 Sha siawein cca wmeaiale wane 25,001.00 
EStal WVESVREMIG . 60.0 cccesascwssee, Sesieuaee 


CURRENT ASSETS 


$120,276,935.55 





Rad a aware ie 4.9 6's c-tein ee eis > $1,397,745.44 
SUNN” RDONRIG: — aie ois n a n:0.9 0.0.00,00vciv nn sees 74,893.81 
Loans and bills receivable................ 22,000.00 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable.......... 420,552.61 
Interest and dividends receivable.......... 264,127.72 
Rents receivable 
Compensation due from United States 
NS a ee rere re 5,055,727.04 7,235,046.62 
DEFERRED ASSETS 
Working fund advances............eeeee- $29,508.10 
United States Government 
Se eT rr ee $2,713,163.02 
Agents and conductors balances......... 5,487,939.17 
Material and supplies. .......cces-ccocse 8,070,073.80 
Assets December 31, 1917, collected.:.... 4,045,116.89 
MGMIENGEE  SORVEE - 6 oi. 565s ec entedmesr bas 1,032,643.09 
CO WOME: Foire voices ote = Salen ataceeiee 298,962.42 
Cash transferrved subsequent to December 
Sea Sicdawswenesss scaseeeeese ey 411,350.73 
$22,059,249.12 
Cie deleted SetetR. xen ds 6nsd- cadens) 5 3,297.33 22,092,054.55 
UNADJUSTED DEBITS 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in 
NINES Aareciaio rs tk ics Mole os 8 nc wapiweke $47.06 
Dissount on .fanded debt....%...iccwsecende 779,702.26 
Other unadjusted debits................6. 313,790.92 
Securities 1ssued or assumed-—unpledged... 421.600.00 
Securitics issued or assumed—pledged...... 14,042,000.00 1,093,540.24 
ME, og o's 8 ew ewieeesits coe a ee rele) Ce chix tan $150,697,576.96 


[Apv. ] 


AGE 


1918 


INCOME ACCOUNT 1,861.77 miles 


1,861.77 miles 
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1917 
Increase or 






























operated operated decrease 
NEtr REVENUE FROM RAIL- 
WAY OPERATIONS . .$17,450,014.94 $14,590,297.97 $2,859,716.97 
Percentage of expenses 
to reventies......+++ (74.53) (72.41) (2.12) 
Railway tax accruals...... $1,899,790.41 $1,762,795.37* $136,995.04 
Uncollectible railway reve- 
BEN anak ecaing wane aN 7,463.31 13,405.98 —$5,942.67 
RAILWAY OPERATING _IN- 
GEIR IIS BES Arar $15,542,761.22 $12,814,096.62 $2,728,664.60 
NON-OPERATING INCOME 
Rent from locomotives..... $42,835.11 $45,476.76 —$2,641.65 
Rent from passenger--train 
NRE Ree aera wc: ciate ae ine'a ie 105,080.27 140,865.51 —35,785.24 
Rent from work equipment 38,819.56 18,318.41 20,501,15 
Joint facility rent income.. 229,268.70 225,778.53 3,490.17 
Income from unfunded se- 
curities and accounts.... 85,769.80 t 85,769.80 


Miscellaneous income 2,019,705.41 











2,019,705.41 





$430,439.21 







72,091,039.64 





TOTAL NON - OPERATING 
ENCORE. 5c ce keceaee $2,521,478.85 
Gross INCOME... . -$18,064,240.07 


$13,244,545.83 





$4,819,704.24 





DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME 
Hire of freight cars—debit 
balance : 


$3 


,358,129.26 










—$1,850,702.54 





















Rent ior locomctives....... 94.54 68,147.03 —16,152.49 
President. Rent for  passenger-train : 
ORS arsiradeiie datas bales ar 177,099.62 320,613.93 —143,514.31 
Reiit for work equipment.. 31,889.78 5,121.45 26,768.33 
Joint facility rents......... 583,874.57 606,137.80 —22,263.23 
Interest on unfunded debt. 12.53 7 12.53 
UNITED STATES eile eee nae 
TOTAL DEDUCTIONS FROM 
GROSS INCOME .. $2,352,297.76  $4,358,149.47 —$2,005,851.71 
Increase or NET INCOME... ee tee eS $8,886,386.36 $6,825,555.95 
decrease —_—_——__-— —— 
$15,640,652.77 *Revised for comparative purposes. 
+ Figures for 1917 not comparable. 
CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1918 
LIABILITIES 
Stock 
a stock 
BOG MaMMItey OL GBC. 6 okies ciscideacewees $18,738,000.00 
Held by or for carrier at date........... ,60 
Actually outstanding at d&té.isc.ciseces seseedetans $18,736,400.00 
LONG TERM DEET 
Funded debt unmatured 
Equipment obligations ....\..cccesssees $11,388,418.34 
REGUS GPUNUR ios. bbs stoke sees eens 33,156,000.00 
Miscellaneous obligations 
$105,352,779.92 Gold debentures of 1909.............. 7,634,000.00 52,178,418.34 
13,279.70 : ae 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
ee eee eee $22,885,228.00 
2,691,221.68 Audited accounts and wages unpaid........ 787,153.35 
Miscellaneous accounts payable....... ‘i 109,232.75 
669,399.15 Interest matured cmaeld ii Grice wielktain Orie 78,435.00 
Dividends matured unpaid................ 4,646.00 
Funded debt matured unpaid.............. 2,000.00 
Unmatured dividends declared............ 374,728.00 
Unmatured interest accrued............... 596,326.90 
11,289,889.48 Unmatured rents accrued. .#¥........0.00. 457,272.26  25,295,022.26 


DEFERRED LIABILITIES 
United States Government 


Additions and betterments.............. $4,361,668.39 
Revenue prior to January 1, 1918........ 03,289.60 
Corporate transactions .......cc.ccccses 2,942,793.10 
Liabilitics December 31, 1917, paid...... 10,365,439.22 
Expenses prior to January 1, 1918....... 1,812,711.30 
COENGT EGE a vx Few acevo pete se cis 53,405.14 
$19,639,306.75 

Other deferred liabilities.................. 338,068.72 19,977,375.47 

UNADJUSTED CREDITS 

SO, SE 5.2 'ssa, vals RRMA Cane $81,566.38 
ORETEENE CAROSEES, o asek ie oss tbh ent oiekeen 69,460.34 


Accrued depreciation—road and equipment. 
Accrucd depreciation—miscellaneous physical 


5,842,971.10 






































ek ac PRO ee eee ae eee rere 6,949.38 
Other wnadjusted credits................0. 3,604,773.64 9,605,720.84 
CourPORATE SURPLUS 
Additions to property through income and 
i gh Or Ee eee Eee ce $6,455,884.64 
Profit and loss—balance...........sse0e. 18,448,755.41 24,904,640.05 
WHOBD |, sasics ace ars, sch wis os na S okies 4h eel e = e $150,697 576.96 
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Railroad Administration 


Operating 


O. J. Nelson, trainmaster on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Alliance, Neb., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent with headquarters at 
Greybull, Wyo., to succeed C. C. Holtorf, who has been 
transferred to the Wymore (Neb.) division. 


Newman Kline, division superintendent on the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
promoted to general superintendent with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., to succeed C. L. Nichols, whose promotion to 
assistant general manager was noticed in the Ratlway Age of 
June 6 (page 1450). 


Traffic 


R. N. Golden, general agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, at Cincinnati, Ohio, has resigned to become general 
agent of the Shippers & Manufacturers Export Corporation, 
Marquette, Bldg., Chicago. 


D. G. Gray, freight traffic manager of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Eastern lines, and assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Western Maryland, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
has been appointed assistant traffic manager of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Western lines, with headquarters at Chicago, III. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Herman F. Noyes, traveling engineer of the Maine Central, 
has been appointed superintendent of fuel economy of that 
road and the Portland Terminal, with office at Portland, 
Maine. 


Albert M. Traugott, whose appointment as acting chief en- 
gineer of the Virginian Railroad, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Va., was announced in the ixailway Age of May 9 (page 
1184) was born on July 
31, 1882, at Rochester, 
N. Y. He was educated 
at Purdue University 
and during his summer 
vacations worked as:a 
chainman with the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, and later as a 
rodman on the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & 
Western. In February, 
1903, he entered the 
service of the Virginian 
Railroad and has 
served successively as 
rodman, draftsman, in- 
strumentman, resident 
engineer on construc- 
tion work and later as 
locating engineer on 
preliminary surveys. In 
February, 1913, he was 
appointed resident engineer of the Norfolk division, and one 
year later became division engineer of the third and Deep- 
water divisions, which position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as acting chief engineer, as above noted. 





A. M. Traugott 


Charles J. Scudder has been appointed superintendent of 
shops of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with head- 
quarters at Scranton, Pa., vice Joseph Grieser, assigned to 
other duties. 


H. G. Clark, who was chief engineer of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific prior to the return of C. A. Morse, as noted 
in the Railway Age of June 13, page 1450, has been appointed 
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assistant to the federal manager, succeeding H. M. Sloane, 
who has resigned to become assistant to the president of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Purchasing 


R. R, Jackson has been appointed division storekeeper of 
the Pittsburgh division of the Baltimore & Ohio, Eastern 
Lines, with headquarters at Glenwood, Pa., vice T. C. Hop- 
kins, assigned to other duties. 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


A. H. Barnes, auditor of the Kansas City Southern has 
been appointed in addition assistant secretary succeeding 
J. M. Souby, solicitor and assistant secretary. Mr. Souby re- 
tains his position as solicitor. 


Traffic 


R. W. Long, division freight agent on the Grand Trunk, 
with office at Hamilton, Ont., has been transferred to 
Toronto, vice L. Macdonald, promoted; R. J. S. Weatherston, 
division freight agent at Ottowa, has been transferred to 
Hamilton, vice Mr. Long, and E. J. Hilliard, commercial 
agent at Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed division freight 
agent, with office at Ottawa, Ont., vice Mr. Weatherston, 
transferred. 


Obituary 


Carl Remington, assistant secretary of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Company and the Hocking Valley Railway 
Company, with office at New York, died in that city on 
June 6. Up to January, 1918, Mr. Remington was secretary 
of these roads, and for about a year he had been out of active 
service on account of ill health. 


Joseph C. Thompson, formerly district passenger agent of 
the Northern Pacific with headquarters at Chicago and re- 
cently connected with the Chicago Consolidated Ticket Of- 
fices, died at Chicago on June 10. Mr. Thompson was also 
president of the Tri-State Passenger Agents’ Association 
prior to government control and was a brother of E. Thomp- 
son, secretary of the Western Passenger Traffic Committee. 





The new shops of the Canadian National at Leaside, near 
Toronto, were opened for business this week. Construction 
work is practically completed. The plant consists of a 
roundhouse, powerhouse, administration building, locomo- 
tive repair shop and car repair shop. 




















British Officers and Bluejackets at Soroka—on the Mur- 
mansk-Archangel Railway 









